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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o—— 
HE Congress advances fast. On Saturday, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries decided that Austria should occupy Bosnia and 
"Herzegovina for an indefinite period, the occupation is to 
commence in a few days, and these fine provinces are there- 
fore definitely liberated from Ottoman rule. It was at first believed 
that the Turks would protest, and even fight, but on Thurs- 
day, Karatheodory Pasha announced that the Porte accepted 
_. the occupation in principle, and would settle details with Austria 
herself. Servia has received her independence, with a territorial 
extension to Nish, and the Bessarabian question is settled by the 
retrocession to Russia of the territory up to the Kilia mouth of 
the Danube. The Montenegrin affair is also finished, though the 
gallant little State is badly treated, being deprived, at Austrian 
instance, of territory she had conquered. There remain the 
Grecian and Armenian questions, but Prince Bismarck presses on 
negotiations with decision, and it. is helieved that. Cangress may 
break up by the 10th of July, leaving the Commissions of experts to 
settle boundaries without the whole world looking on. It is 
stated that the President has been severe to the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiaries, but this is denied, and it should be remembered that 
they are not personally acceptable tohim. Mehemet Ali is a born 
' Prussian, who turned Mahommedan; and Karatheodory is a 
Greek, who is actively resisting the emancipation of his people. 








A great deal has been said this week about the cession of 
Batoum. The Jingoes threaten to abandon Lord Beaconsfield 
if he abandons Batoum, but as Batoum is surrendered both by 
the Treaty of San Stefano and the Anglo-Russian Agreement, he 
has very little option. As Prince Bismarck put it to the Times 
correspondent, Russia has two bonds giving her the port in 
her pocket, and no serious party in England would accept the 
Telegraph's advice, and go to war or threaten war in order to 
violate the national faith. There is little doubt that “Lord 
Beaconsfield will make a speech, pointing out that Batoum might 
be made a Sebastopol, which, considering its distance from the 
Russian base, is nonsense ; that Count Schouvaloff will promise 
not to fortify the town, and that it will be then quietly transferred 
to Russia, as agreed. It is of no importance whatever to this 
country. During the discussion, we presume some mention will be 
made of Lord Beaconsfield’s mysterious contre-coup in Asia, which 
is still unrevealed. 


The question of Greece is not yet settled. The Turks still say they 
will go if Greece gets anything, and the Greeks threaten disturb- 


ances if they get nothing. Lord Beaconsfield, however, does 
not care about the Greeks, who are rivals everywhere to the Jews, 
while Prince Bismarck thinks them only an *‘ interesting people,” 
without battalions, and it is believed that Greece will get nothing 
except Volo and Arta, The matter, however, is not yet settled, 
as Austria, which is quietly opposing the Greeks, does not want 
them to become wholly Russian, and Italy has not said her say, 
and the sitting may therefore end in a surprise. If it does 
not, the remainder of European Turkey will probably be 
made into Western Roumelia, with a nominal autonomy, and 


s 
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on July Ist a meeting was held in the Jerusalem Chamber 
in support of their claims. Letters were read from the 


| Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Westminster, and 


Mr. W. E. Forster strongly favouring their cause, which 
was defended also by Dean Stanley, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Carnarvon, the latter of whom made a powerful 
speech on the right of a people which had kept its nationality 
through so many centuries of persecution to remain a nation. 
He believed the best way to resist Russia was to foster the Christian 
nations who objected to her sway, as well as to that of Turkey. 
The best of these in Asia were the Armenians. We fear the 
Armenians will get little. Though a brave race, who have pro- 
duced many considerable Generals, they have not risen against 
the Turks, or taken sufficient advantage of their exceptional 
position in Constantinople, where their numbers should have made 
them formidable. They have elected to serve, and will therefore 
be servants, if not to Turkey, then to some European Power. If 
they are, as they say, three millions, let them produce 30,000 
soldiers—one corps d’armée—and they will be a nation. 





Mr. Monk tried on Thursday in the House of Commons to 
obtain an expression of opinion in favour of Crete, but only 
elicited a most unsatisfactory and rather audacious speech from 
Mr. Bourke. The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs admitted 
the claims of the islanders, whose condition, he said, had never 
been ‘either satisfactory or promising ;” but added that Lord 
Palmerston thought Crete should belong to Turkey, and that 
“it was impossible for this country, or any country, to take upon 
itself to say that any portion of the Twkish dominions should be 
annexed to a foreign country.” Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield 
has taken upon himself to propose that Bosnia, a part of 
the Turkish dominions, shall be annexed to Austria, a 
foreign country,—which, like Greece, has not fought. The 
Government talks with a dozen mouths. When it wants a 
success, it declares that Batoum must not be surrendered, because 
it has not been taken ; but when it does not, it hands over Bosnia, 
which has not even been entered. When it wants to prevent 
Greece from acting, it promises consideration for its claims; but 
when it wants to seem friendly to Turkey, it throws those claims 
overboard, and coolly tells Cretans, whose title to be Greek is 
older than Homer, that Greece is a “ foreign country.” 


The Irish Intermediate Education Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Lords without a division yesterday week, nor 
does the Committee on the Bill appear to have been in any 
degree less prompt in its deliberations. But outside the House 
an ominous kind of growl has been heard, on the score that in 
one way or another a great many of the fees paid on resulta 
under the proposed measure will go into Irish Roman Catholic 
pockets. All we can say, in criticising this vulgar and bigoted 
jealousy of Irish Roman Catholic prospects, is that we 
trust it will be so, for if it is, it will be because Irish 
Roman Catholic schools show themselves to be _ efficient 
places of secular education. But at present the chance seems 
to be that the Protestant schools will have a considerable start 
in the race, and that, at first at all events, they will earn much 
more than their numerical proportion of the results-fees. Lord 
Emly remarked yesterday week, in his weighty and cordial speech 
thanking the Government for the Bill, that when recently at 
Limerick an advertisement was inserted in the papers for an 
efficient and educated master, among twenty applicants, the 
three candidates best fitted for the post were all Protestants, 
and this though Catholic Bishops were on the committee of 
selection. The truth is that as the Protestants have hitherto had 
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the lion’s share of the middle-class educational revenues of 
Ireland, there will, at first, be far more Protestant masters than 
Catholic masters able to earn these capitation grants by their 
teaching. If the Catholics should soon obtain their fair numerical 
proportion of these capitation grants for good teaching, it will be 
by a disproportionate amount of effort. 


The second reading of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill 
was carried on Monday night by a very great majority,—157 
(319 against 162), in a House not very well attended, for so 
important an occasion. Moreover, only twenty-six Members 
paired, so that about one hundred and fifty Members must have 
been absent altogether from the division. Mr. Dodson made a 
most weighty and effective speech against the Bill, while Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson closed the debate, in a speech of which the most 
effective illustration,—a story of the importation of foot-and- 
mouth disease from abroad into the herds of a gentleman, Mr. 
Preston, who was compelled by the disaster to sell off all his 
stock,—was simply a blunder. In Thursday’s Times appeared a 
letter from Mr. Preston to say,—first, that the foot-and-mouth 
disease, from which his cows suffered, was not imported from 
abroad, and broke out before the arrival of the foreign animals to 
which Sir H. Selwin-[bbetson had ascribed it; and next, that 
this attack of disease was not in any respect his motive for 
selling off his stock :—‘‘I continued to keep them,” writes 


ee 
to do was to have gentlemen in the office, and trust them im. 


plicitly, and not to trust men for whom there is no guarantee 
except the Civil-Service Commissioners’ certificate. That may be 
a good argument, but it is oddly timed, just at the moment whey 
the much-lauded system has broken down. The Foreign Officg 
is full of gentlemen uncontaminated by examinations. Never. 
theless, a confidential document has been sold. Is not that rather 
a proof that gentlemen uncontaminated by examinations are ex. 


tremely inefficient ? Supposing that a regular Brahmin sold the 


paper, his sacred thread has not saved him from pollution, 
And supposing that an irregular clerk sold it, why did the Brah. 
min give it him to sell? Either the sacred priesthood takes bribes, 
or it allows its proper offices to be performed by persons who are 
not priests, and on either supposition is not the perfect and pre. 
eminent caste which Lord Hammond, in his laboured eulogium, 
declared it to be. 


The Times’ correspondent at Berlin was on Wednesday admitted 


to an interview with Prince Bismarck, who told him that he 
himself had desired peace, and had, in the interest of peace, borne 
the fatigue of the deliberations of Congress. 
England had achieved “‘a magnificent success,” having covered 
Constantinople by the Balkans, and settled the question of the 
Straits to her own satisfaction. 
bered that there is a limit to the Russian desire for peace, that 


He considered that 


It must, however, be remem. 








Mr, Preston ‘for two years after that occurrence, and only dis- 
continued doing so because I found that the London wholesale 
dealers took all the profit, and left me all the loss.” 
truth concerning one of the most effective illustrations produced 
by the Government of the merits of their Bill. And such, too, we 
believe, is the true character of the great majority of the evidence 
on which they rely for substantiating their case. 
Committee we shall see many voting against the Government, who 
voted with it on the party issue. 





On Saturday, Lord Granville cut the first sod of the Deal and 
Dover Railway, and made a very amusing speech, or rather series of 


speeches, in one of which he quoted some one who had said that to 
give a good reason for a measure in the House of Commons might 
be of no use, but that if you could show it had happened in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the thing was as good as done ; and in 
another of which he told a story of the best excuses given for 
not sympathising with popular feeling, the first being that of a 
Judge who had remained unmoved ata tragedy,—“ In the first place, 
it is not true, and secondly, if it were true, how doves it concern 
me ?” and the second, that of a gentleman who had been quite un- 
touched through a most moving sermon, because, as he said, ‘he 
did not belong to the parish.” From these last cases Lord 
Granville argued that no one present would remain un- 
moved by the making of a Deal and Dover railway, since it 
concerned them all, and they all ‘belonged to the very 
parish” which it did most concern. But the general interest 
of all these stories is that they are so extremely characteristic of 
Englishmen, who care so much more for a precedent of the age 
of Elizabeth than for a reason, and are so much more deeply 
affected by what touches the mere margin of their own parish, than 
by what touches the very heart ofa distant nation. Why do distant 
historic precedents affect so much, a people whom the troubles of 
distant countries affect so little? 


Count Schouvaloff might find himself au pied du mur, and that 
more concessions must not be asked of him than he is pledged 
to give. As to Greece, the Greeks are interesting and 
preferable to the Turks; but they are little, and the Turks 
will not yield to them. As to Batoum, the Russians 
have two bonds for that place in their pockets—namely, 
the Treaty and the Agreement—and they would not, if they 
possessed it, make of it a Sebastopol. ‘The Turks always fancy a 
quarrel between England and Russia is to their interest, and 
forget that it is at their cost the question between the nations 
must be settled. Ifthe Turks withdrew from the Congress, he 
should simply ‘ have their chairs kept vacant, as for persons who 
Clearly, Prince Bismarck means that Russia should 








are late.” 


have Batoum. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon received last week a 


deputation from Manchester New College, the drift of which he 
did not seem very well able to catch. 
tion,—who represented a College in which theological instruction 
is given by men not pledged to any dogmatic conclusions,— 
was that theological Professors might be appointed and theo- 
logical degrees given in Oxford and Cambridge,—as well as in any 
new University, like the proposed Northern University if it should 
ever be established,—without aay relation to the dogmatic conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Professors or the Examinees. 
words, what Dr. Martineau and his colleagues advocated, was that 
theological learning should be taught as other learning is taught, 
by men who have taken no pledge as to the conclusion they will 
arrive at; and theological degrees given, as other degrees are 
given, to men who show themselves familiar with all the learn- 
ing and reasoning on the subject, and who can properly estimate 
the relative weight of the different disputants, even though their 
own conclusions are either as yet unformed, or else carefully formed 
subject to future revision, without being in conformity with the 


The prayer of the deputa- 


In other 


Dr. Cameron’s Habitual Drunkards Bill passed its second 
reading on Wednesday, subject to an understanding that the 
compulsory clauses are to be taken out. 
will stand, any habitual drunkard may apply to the manager of a 
Retreat for Inebriates for admission, and the manager, if he does 
not think the patient cured, may keep him for twelve months, 
The Bill is at present applicable only to persons who can pay for 
their keep, but if the experiment succeeds, it is proposed to ex- 
tend it, and support Inebriate Hospitals out of the rates. 
seems to be no harm in the proposal, so long as the law is not 
compulsory, except this,—it is not in the interest of the managers 
of such asylums to let paying patients out, and a man who has 
been cured in six months, may pass six more in what will be 
Provision should be introduced into the Bill 


Under the Bill, as it 


virtually prison. 


that no application should be accepted unless the applicant at the 
time of making it was reasonably sober, otherwise men may sign 
away their liberty unconsciously. 


Lord Hammond made a curious speech on Monday about the 
alleged sale of the Anglo-Russian agreement to the Globe. He 
seemed to think the scandal was a final answer to the scheme of 
introducing competition into the Foreign Office. The right thing 








ordinary standards of orthodoxy. The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon was much puzzled by this suggestion, and appeared to 
think that it meant that theological learning was to be instilled 
by teachers who had no theological belief. But that was not at 
all implied in what was asked for. What was desired was that 
theological learning should be imparted by scholars, just as his- 
torical learning is imparted by scholars, not committed before- 
hand to any particular conclusions on moot points, though none 
the less open to all the personal convictions which the calm study 
of facts brings with it. Is there anything so very hard in that 
conception? As to Divinity honours, we believe that more 
than once they have been gained, and well gained, at the Uni- 
versities, by men whose minds were by no meansas yet distinctly 
made up as to the proper inferences to be drawn from the studies 
they had so successfully pursued. The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon is not exactly nimble in catching an idea that is new to 


him, however plain it may be. 





Archdeacon Denison is very much incensed against the Irish 


Intermediate Education Bill, for a double reason,—tirst, because it 
proposes to make some use of the surplus obtained from the sacri- 
lege of Irish Disestablishment ; next, because it renders new homage 
to that fanatic zeal for education which he regards as the idolatry 
of our spurious age. Church money seized by the strong hand 
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always does burn in the seizer’s pocket.” And as it can be ap- 
priated without sacrifice or inconvenience to any one, the pro- 
] so to appropriate it is met by a chorus of praise. But the 
English education rate is met byno such chorus of praise. There the 
inch is felt, and the rate is declared ‘‘expensive and inconvenient.” 
When the English Church is disestablished, says the Archdeacon, 
4God will be robbed again,” and ‘ the joyful ratepayer will lead 
the triumph,” when he contemplates the relief to his pocket also. 
All this flows very naturally, from such a one as Archdeacon 
Denison, but cannot even he see the difficulty of the point 
he so easily assumes,—the true meaning of ‘‘ robbing God?” 
Isaiah used to think that he was teaching the Jews not to rob God 
qhen he said, *‘ Make no more vain oblations,” ‘‘ Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well.” What would Archdeacon Denison have 
said, in his place ?—apparently, that ‘‘ ceasing to do evil” by 
bringing no more vain oblations to the Church of an oppressive 
minority, was only another phrase for ‘“‘robbing God.” 


Dr. Burdon Sanderson delivered last week the Harveian 
oration before the Royal College of Physicians, eulogising 
Harvey, of course, for cutting up animals alive to watch the 
action of the heart and study the circulation of the blood, 
and exhorting young English physiologists to tread in that great 
man’s footsteps. Especially he exhorted them to go abroad, to 
study physiology in German Universities, not merely because in 
this country ‘the imitation of Harvey is denounced by 
popular opinion, and impeded by legislation, but rather that 
during the last twenty or thirty years, we, in England, had, 
like the foolish virgins, allowed our lamps to go out, and while 
we put up statues to Harvey and dined in his honour, 
handed over to others the task of doing his work and searching 
out the secrets of Nature.” ‘The illustration is hardly happy. To 
represent the wise virgins, as having replenished their oil with ex- 
tract of the agonies of helpless victims, and so entering into a world 
of joy, while the foolish virgins are banished to the outer darkness 
only because they hesitated to distil their oil from such terrible 
ingredients, is to invert the significance of a great religious 
metaphor, and literally to turn darkness to light, and light to 
darkness. 


Sir S. Northcote cannot be very happy in his mind. He 
has to produce an additional Budget, and as he has been 
spending in the Mediterranean with both hands, and has to 
provide for South-African expenses, and the revenue is sink- 
ing, it must necessarily be a large one. He may, it is 
calculated, have to ask for nearly £9,000,000, and possibly 
more, for large transports are gathering at Malta, to convey 
the Sepoys to some unknown destination. He is, therefore, 
uneasy, and Mr. Childers’s question on Thursday did not 
soothe him much. Mr. Childers wanted to know when the Sup- 
plementary Budget would be ready, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declined to tell him. He must wait for the negotia- 
tions at Berlin. He thought that these were so far advanced 
that he might make up his accounts in a fortnight, but still he 
could not definitely say. Perhaps he is also waiting for a de- 
cision as to the dissolution. Threepence a pound, say, on tea, 
added to pay for fireworks, would not greatly conciliate the 
electors. 

The New Yorkers have added a new misery to human life. 
Their high-level railway is said to be a success. This atrocious 
contrivance is a railway laid upon iron pillars twenty feet high, 
cemented by girders, and driven in upon the track of the tram- 
way cars. The passengers, therefore, are on a level with the upper 
windows in the streets, and the train, which moves at fifteen miles 
an hour, rushes past the upper floors at intervals of ten minutes. 
As the contrivance costs only £100,000 a mile, and carries pas- 
sengers profitably at a halfpenny a mile, it is sure to supersede 
tunnel railways in great cities, and to be the most effectual of all 





last contest the fight was between two Liberals, while the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Hopkins, gained only 956 votes. At 
the election of 1874, Mr. H. W. F. Bélckow, the successful Liberal, 
polled 3,717 votes; while Mr. John Kane (also described as a 
Liberal) polled 1,541 votes. The Conservative proper of that 
election, Mr. Hopkins, had but a fourth of the number of votes 
given to Mr. Bélckow. On the present occasion, the Liberal- 
Conservative candidate gained within five hundred votes of a half, 
as also did Mr. John Kane on the last occasion. But possibly Mr. 
John Kane was, like Colonel Sadler, a Liberal-Conservative, 
though calling himself a Liberal, and in that case the relative 
position of the two parties is not much changed, though each 
would have greatly increased in numbers. Middlesborough, at 
all events, gives out no uncertain sound. It condemns the Govern- 
ment with emphasis and cordiality. 





Sir John Lubbock moved on Thursday his usual resolution 
for including ‘‘ Elementary Natural Science ” amongst the extra 
or optional subjects for which children at the primary schoolg 
may gain credit under the present Education Code. As usual, he 
made his case unanswerable,—showed how much a little extra 
power of choice would add to the opportunities of school managers, 
and to the interest taken in the schools by those managers ; how 
amusing and awakening the elementary facts of natural science 
might be made, and how little elementary education does at 
present to foster the love of nature and the interest in natural 
phenomena. Mr. Forster came to Sir John Lubbock’s help, and 
showed how absurd it was to argue that because ignorant farmers 
are afraid of pert boys who know how to read, and who hardly know 
anything else, the knowledge of a few mere elementary natural 
facts would make the boy who had that knowledge perter than 
ever, and his employer, the farmer, more afraid of him than 
ever. It was all of no use. Lord George Hamilton, speak- 
ing for the Department, defended rigidjty, and condemned 
options, as giving trouble to Inspectors, and also made much 
play with the complexity and vagueness of the phrase ‘“ natural 
science.” Indeed, Lord George was evidently as horrified at 
heart at the idea of putting a very little science into small child- 
ren, a8 a sensitive mother is at gaining for her daughters the repute 
of being ‘ blue.” The motion of Sir John Lubbock was rejected, 
by 68 against 37 votes. 

The Pope has taken occasion of the Emperor of Germany's 
illness to write him a letter of condolence, which it became the 
duty of the Crown Prince to answer. In a previous letter, the 
Pope had intimated the impossibility of recommending the song 
of the Church to obey the laws of Prussia, when those laws are 
incompatible with the principles of the Church; and to this 
Frederick William replies by expressing his regret that it should 
be so, and declaring, on his own side, the impossibility of relax- 
ing the laws of the land to meet the requisitions of the Church : 
—‘ No Prussian Sovereign will be able to comply with the 
demand put forward in your letter of April 17th, that the Charter 
and laws of Prussia be modified in accordance with the exigencies 
of the statutes of your Church. ‘The independence of the kingdom 
would be impaired by making its legislation dependent upon the 
consent of a foreign Power. To preserve this independence isa 
duty I owe to my aucestors and my country; but though I can- 
not hope to reconcile opposite principles, whose antagonism has 
been more severely felt in Germany than anywhere else fora 
period exceeding a thousand years, I am willing to treat the diffi- 
culties resulting to both parties from this hereditary conflict, in a 
pacific and conciliatory spirit, in harmony with my Christian con- 
victions.” So the kingly ‘‘ non-possumus” is to counterbalance 
the Papal ‘‘ non-possumus,” and each is to try and bear the other's 
profession of inability to give way, in as Christian a spirit as he 
can. Although the collision is for the present final, a little sweet- 
oil of Christian charity is to be used, to make the jarring of the 
collision less. 





contrivances for destroying the small remains of peace. The 
passengers ascend and descend by spiral iron staircases, fixed at 
the principal points of traffic. 


The Middlesborough election is a thorough Liberal triumph. 
Colonel Sadler, the Conservative candidate, is a very moderate 


Conservative, though he supports the Government on the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Isaac Wilson opposes the Government heart 
and soul on the Eastern Question, and is a very strong Liberal 
in other matters as well. Mr. Isaac Wilson, however, 
gained 5,307 votes against only 2,415 given to Colonel 

ller,—ye ry much more than two to one. Nevertheles he 
the ; rvative party in Middlesborough have gained 


40m round if it be true, as ‘* Dod” states, that at the 


Mr. George Ransom sticks to his case about the uselessness and 


| mischievousness of horse-shoes, and says that he has tried the 


unshod feet in swamps as well as on dry ground, in thick damp 


clay, with stones mixed up in it, and in all sorts of climates, and 
everywhere the unshod horse does better than the shod horse. 
Even the Lancet commends the opinion on a priori grounds, and 
advises a deliberate trial with colts which have never been shod. 
It does not think that with horses used to iron shoes the experi- 
ment would succeed. Some of the Veterinary Colleges would 
certainly do well to institute a suffi vient number of experiments, 
extending over a suflicient length of time, and to publish to the 


world the results. 


Consols were on Friday 953 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBABILITIES OF A DISSOLUTION. 


“ FF\HERE will be a dissolution this year yet,” whispers a 

Whip to a most trustworthy adherent ; “ see that your 
people are all ready.” ‘There will be no dissolution this 
year,” says an Under-Secretary ; “ the idea has been given up.” 
* There will be a dissolution,” mutters an old Whig politician, 
acute in reading men; “ they will never throw away such a 
chance of five years more of power.” “ Dissolution,” angrily 
retorts a Tory county Member, entirely contented with every- 
thing but his election-bills,—* dissolution,—nonsense! Why 
should we dissolve, with our majority, and two clear years before 
us?” ‘ Dissolution,” smiles a Cabinet Minister to an over- 
curious questioner,who yet must not be affronted, “ that is always, 
you know, with an old Parliament, among the possibilities.” 
The conflict of evidence is direct, and we suspect, though we 
make no pretension to know official secrets, that the truth is 
nearly this: —An early dissolution has been discussed, the decision 
is postponed until Lord Beaconsfield’s return, and it will then 
depend upon his own idea of the effect of his own success. If 
he has carried any scheme which strikes the English as great, 
he will dissolve, as the Minister who has secured “a glorious 
peace,” and so give his party, as he believes, another lease of 
power. If, on the other hand, he has failed, or if his “ grand 
scheme” strikes the people as it has evidently struck the 
Standard, he will let this Parliament run to the lees, and look 
round carefully for some other splendid card to play. He 
needs, however, a majority for some of his plans, and a 
majority which is not always looking over its shoulder at its 
constituents, and on the whole he is biassed towards a dis- 
solution. Meanwhile, smooth Sir Stafford Northcote pre- 


pares all things, offers sops to the Irish in education 
grants; and dry biscuits to the Scotch in abolitions of tolls, 
which aggravate Scotchmen, we verily believe, in proportion to 
their smallness; conciliates the English Church with Bishoprics 
—the Church being restless under the Public Worship Act— 
and is ready to cry because there is one interest which he is 
forced by circumstances to neglect, namely, the interest of the 


taxpayers. If there is a dissolution, all conciliations will tell, 
and if there is not, Sir Stafford, who finds the work of pilot 
in a storm exhausting, has heard in the course of his life that 
a little oil smooths a wide extent of sea. He likes doing 
business among men who are kindly disposed towards his 
Government, and will not be rough this year even with 
“ Obstructives,” if in any way he can get his money without 
thrusting them out of his way. 

The conflict about the results of dissolution is not so 
sharp as the conflict about its probability, opinions being less 
equally divided; but it goes deep, too. A considerable 
majority of observers expect, we believe, that a dissolution this 
autumn would give the Tory Ministry a majority of a hundred 
members, secure of their seats for at least five years more. 
They say that the householders are convinced, with evidence 
or without evidence, or against evidence, that Lord Beacons- 
field has upheld the Flag. The new voters do not know 
geography, and cannot comprehend countries they have never 
seen, but they believe that Lord Beaconsfield held a conspicu- 
ous position in a European Congress, that he conveyed the 
impression that upon provocation England would fight, and 
that consequently England is not regarded any longer 
as “a sick old woman.” This impression is sure to 
be deepened by Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches when he 
comes home, and will suffice, these thinkers believe, with 
this new and uneducated constituency, which has in it the 
desire to swagger common to unintellectual boyhood, and be- 
lieves pompous telegrams which happen to be in accord with 
its mood, to secure a heavy vote for the Tory leader. Some of 
them go even farther. The writer of a very shrewd, though 
rather rough and undigested, paper in this month’s Contem- 
porary, himself a decided Liberal, contends that the Tory chance 
rests upon a base much more permanent than the momentary 
popularity of the Premier; that he might be thrown out, or even 
replaced for a moment by a Liberal, and that still the Tory party 
will retain power for years to come. His impression is that 
a new generation is in possession of the polls, that the long 
prosperity produced by Liberal rule enabled enormous num- 


a 
They think it is ‘genteel’ to be Tory, and they are fearfully. 
stupid and conceited. Even where they hanker after Liberalism 
—even where they are Liberals, so far as they are anything at 
all (it is treating them too handsomely to allow them a creed 
of any kind)—even where they take in Liberal newspapers ang 
talk Liberalism in secret, they are Tories in society—theip 
society. Because it is genteel: because they are Jingoes, Let 
anybody who doubts this, canvass in a quiet way any small 
suburban street, with its little ‘ respectable’ shopkeepers 
clerks, and such like, and he will soon be convinced, and will 
receive a new lesson in the dullness of the ‘most people’ out 
of whom political results have to be squeezed, and in the utter 
recklessness of their opinions.” That is very disagreeably and 
crudely put, but there is no mistake about its meaning; and 
the opinion it conveys is shared by many who think that the 
long shower of prosperity, falling on an essentially vulgar 
people, has developed the ‘ music-hall spirit,” a reckless im. 
patience of self-control and of earnestness, and of the phil- 
anthropic instinct, and of everything that marks men of 
Mr. Gladstone’s kind, an impatience visible in the extraordi- 
nary, and indeed unintelligible antipathy with which he him- 
self is regarded. Men with that impatience are Tories by 
nature, seeing that Liberalism asks them to sacrifice their 
impulses too much. Such observers say that the Tories are 
sure of the counties, for traditional reasons ; sure of the upper 
class, from their feeling that the Liberals have a Republican 
regard for the lower; and sure of many additions from the 
great cities, because this generation of young citizens has 
caught a rowdy tone, which Toryism favours. Observers of 
this mood, Tory or Liberal, argue that a dissolution must re- 
sult in a great Tory majority, and that a delay of a year can 
only modify events if something quite unexpected, and there- 
fore outside wise calculation, should occur. There must be a 
Tory Government for many years. 

On the other hand, there are observers, equally acute and 
some of them well informed, who contend that the next 
election will witness a great manifestation of accumulated dis- 
content. They say that the new class mentioned by the 
Contemporary, which they admit to exist, is confined to Lon- 
don and a few great cities, that it does not outnumber the 
workmen whom it provokes, and that it has not nearly as 
many votes as heads. They say that the true “ Jingoes” are 
doubtful and even irritated about Lord Beaconsfield, that they 
wished for an excitement which they have not got, and that they 
will not be attracted by a “viewy” policy in Asia, which, 
if approved by anybody, will be approved by philanthropists. 
They see no evidence that outside London the cities are at all 
more Tory than usual, and ask, if that is so, why the country 
Press is still so determinedly Radical, and why in a town like 
Middlesborough a Tory candidate has no chance. They think 
they see a growing perception that the Tory Government favours 
the rich, that it is extravagantly expensive, and that it has much 
more concern for the producer, as in the cattle dispute, than 
for the consumer. They doubt the influence of the clergy in 
towns, and point as a most serious fact to the change in the 
tone of the Dissenters, who are the non-commissioned officers 
of the Liberal party. The Nonconformists would not work last 
election, but they awoke to their mistake, and will this time do 
all that in them lies, especially in districts like Wales. where a 
great crowd on Tuesday cheered enthusiastically Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's rough epigram that the Tories depended on “ jobbery, 
robbery, and snobbery.” They say that Scotland is safe, that 
the Irish are divided, that Lancashire does not like the way its 
first man was hooted out, that the people are sensitive to the 
new taxes, that London has only twenty seats, and that the whole 
country is just in the uneasy pecuniary position which induces 
voters to welcome “ Peace, retrenchment, and Reform.” 
They believe that Mr, Gladstone’s sway with the masses 
jis still unbroken, and that if he will not take power, 
| he will speak as no man can speak on the Tory side—the 

most effective Tory speaker, Mr. Hardy, having pulled a gilt 
extinguisher over himself—and that he may wake up a 
| popular enthusiasm on the subject of taxation. They doubt 
whether the mob represents the electors accurately, and ask for 
evidence at the by-elections that Lord Beaconsfield has aroused 
|} any enthusiasm at all. Above all, they point to the fact that 
| the Liberals are in an utterly different temper from that pre- 
valent at the last election ; that they are savage at the tone 
of the Government, though not at its acts; and that they 











bers of the young to marry, and that the young of the lower | will fight this time with all the heartiness of convinced men, 


middle-classes, and among prosperous workmen, are essentially 
for the time being “ Jingoes :”"—“ One might say that they 
are the very stronghold of twopenny-halfpenny Conservatism. 


| and with the full aid of all the many “fanatics ” whom they 


number in their ranks. They believe, therefore, that the 
dissolution, though it will not destroy, will disappoint the 
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Tories, and that the next Parliament will be one in which 
Tory Ministers will be timid, cautious, and apologetic. 

We have no opinion as yet to give on either of these two 
sets of beliefs, doubting if experts yet know precisely what 
attracts and what repels Behemoth, though not doubting that 
Behemoth is irresistible, but we may state our present impres- 
sion. It is that the great body of the new electors greatly 
enjoy seeing fireworks. They are amused and interested by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s strokes and surprises and unexpected turns 
of policy, and are very unwilling indeed to return to the sober, 
every-day work of life. As long as he can keep up the attrac- 
tion, and put some colour in grey lives, so long will they be 
disposed to let him remain master of the entertainment. 
Nevertheless, though eager for a junketing, an excitement, a 
grand “ scene,” they are Englishmen after all, are not disposed 
to pay too much for their fun, are a little ashamed of electing a 
conjuror to so high a position, and are getting a little chilly 
under the cold wind called in politics “industrial distress.” 
They feel poorer than they did, they are rather tired 
of hearing fireworks described as meteors, and they 
are half-disposed to leave the political Vauxhall before 
it begins to rain. They may stay for a last transforma- 
tion scene, if the promises of limelight and effects are very 
vigorous ; but if their mood deepens, they may also go home 
disenchanted, and then the glittering harlequinade will be 
suddenly shut up. Whether they will stay through another 
act depends on the next “effect,” and if it does not come off, 
or if the supply of limelight is scanty, there may be hissing 
heard in the galleries that will drown any applause in the 
stalls. 





THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


is very hard upon the Fire-eaters. For months past 

they have been denouncing Mr. Gladstone and all Liberals 
as immoral persons, who Cesire to deprive the Ottomans of 
their property. It is monstrous, they say, to take from the 
Pashas Bulgaria, or Eastern Roumelia, or the Greek Islands, 
or Armenia, or even Batoum, where a Georgian tribe claims 
to own, but does not utilise, the finest port on the Black Sea. 
These are all possessions of Turkey, and Turkey, which has 
promised “ reforms,” ought to be allowed, whatever her former 
shortcomings or crimes, to retain her provinces. To take 
them away is a “ theft,” an “outrage,” a “breach of the law 
of nations,” which England, as protectress of moral right 
and’ the international Decalogue, ought to resist by force of 
arms. Nothing can exceed the moral grandeur which has 
been attributed to Lord Beaconsfield in his determination to 
resist such proceedings, except the force of Character and 
depth of Intellect which induced him to summon the Sepoys 
to give his arguments weight. The fire-eaters were as virtuous 
as if Englishmen had never consented to an annexation, and 
as confident in their leader as if Lord Beaconsfield had 
never passed on Tory principles a Democratic measure. 
They will henceforward, we trust, if they are no wiser, be a 
little more modest, for on Friday week Lord Beaconsfield rose 
in Congress and proposed that Bosnia and Herzegovina, two 
Turkish provinces, should be occupied, in the interest of 
Europe, by the Austrian army, for an indefinite time. Every- 
body knows that this is equivalent to annexation, that the 


Hapsburgs are not going to be vassals under the House of | 


Othman, that the provinces can never be restored, and that 
the formula of occupation is only preferred because it leaves 


the Magyars some hope, and enables Baron Fliick, Civil Com- | 


missary of the Provinces, to govern for a time with the strong 
hand. The leader of the War party, therefore, the trusted 
Turkophile, the indignant defender of “ the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire,” has given away for ever 
two of that Empire’s richest provinces, together making up a 
territory larger than Switzerland, full of minerals, and in- 
habited by a million and half of most industrious people. 
Nothing which could add to the definiteness of the trans- 
action is wanting. Lord Beaconsfield does not recognise an 
accomplished fact, for the Turks have not lost Bosnia, and 
say they can keep it. He does not yield to force, for no 
Austrian soldier has entered the territory. He does not make 
the proposal to gratify Russia, for Russia would far rather that 
Austria kept herself entirely out of the Balkan peninsula. He gives 
the provinces to Austria without a reason, except the general 
Welfare of Europe, and the necessity of securing to England an 
ally interested in resisting Russian advance. That is to say, 
he acknowledges in the most conspicuous and deliberate manner 
that the Liberal argument for releasing Turkish provinces from 





Turkish authority is equally just and wise. Bosnia has not 
suffered half as much as Bulgaria. Her value to Turkey is 
very much more, her Mahommedan population is much larger 
in proportion. Yet in spite of all these facts, which plead so 
eloquently for Ottomans, whenever it is convenient to listen, 
Lord Beaconsfield has himself proposed to rend these provinces 
from a reluctant and protesting Sultan. The rebuke to the 
philo-Turks could hardly have been more emphatic. 

We need not say we have no objection to raise to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s proposal. We hold that the only moral title 
which can authorise aliens to govern subject provinces, namely, 
the wish to govern them well, has been wanting to the Turkish 
Government from the beginning ; that the right of insurrec- 
tion exists in all its provinces, and that the European Powers, 
in abolishing its authority, do a great service to mankind. To 
us, therefore, the only question capable of discussion is the 
method in which, as regards Bosnia, it would be best to ter- 
minate Turkish rule, and we can see no other way than the 
one adopted. We recognise and entirely agree in many of the 
objections raised on so many sides, but we recognise also the 
inevitable pressure of the facts. That Austria, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, has behaved badly, is true enough. She ought to 
have aided Russia in making the decrees of the Conference 
executive, by a joint march on Constantinople. That she is 
rudely unjust to Montenegro is obvious on the face of affairs. 
That she menaces the development of Greece, in hope of one 
day descending to the Agean, or even of absorbing all the 
Balkan Peninsula, is strongly believed in Athens, and tallies 
with ideas which Count Andrassy, at all events, once enter- 
tained and expressed. But statesmen must recognise facts, 
and the first fact in the situation is that unless Bosnia becomes 
Austrian, it must remain Turkish. Its independence is im- 
possible, because its people are not strong enough to defeat 
the Turkish soldiers and the Mussulman landlords acting 
together. Its autonomy must be postponed, because autonomy 
at present would lead to a civil war of half a century, in which 
the country would perish, And its annexation to Servia is 
impossible, because the united kingdom could not resist 
Austria, and the Hapsburgs would never allow the formation 
of so strong a centre for a South-Slavonian Empire. Their 
possession of the littoral of the Adriatic would not be worth 
a year’s purchase. They would invade, they would conquer, 
and they would rule in a far worse way than they will rule 
now, when they want to conciliate, and when Magyar discon- 
tent may induce them to make of Bosnia an appanage, 
autonomous, but governed by an Archduke, such as 
Tuscany once was. There is nothing to be done ex- 
cept to leave Turkey to “put down the rebellion”— 
and we all know what that means—or to consign the 
provinces to the most composite of European empires, in 
which the art of controlling mixed populations is studied by 
every statesman. It is the interest of the Viennese statesmen 
to produce order in Bosnia, they have ample power to ensure 
it, and for Bosnia for the next few years order is worth more 
than every advantage beside. The very sources of wealth 
have still to be created in the province, and cannot be created 
till the peasantry are sure of reaping their own crops. The 
cession is not a perfect arrangement, but it is the best possible 
'under the circumstances, and it adds a great province to 
‘European civilisation. 

We must add that we think it decidedly favourable to 
English interests. While we cannot sympathise in the fidgetty 
distrust of Russia which many of our Liberal friends evince, 
and detest a policy which would maintain Turkey against her, 
and give to Asia a supremacy over part of Europe, we desire 
no preponderance for Russia, and shall see with pleasure 
Roumanians, Serbs, Bulgarians, and above all, Greeks, work- 
ing out their own civilisation without interference or control 
from St. Petersburg, and maintaining, as far as is humanly 
possible, their own independence. That independence it will be 
the English duty, whenever we have again a reasonable 
Government, to protect against both Russian and Turk; and 
as we have foolishly thrown away our best weapons, by de- 
barring ourselves access to Bulgaria by sea and by disappoint- 
ins Greece, we shall be greatly aided in the work by the sup- 
port of Austria, which henceforward will strive to attract 
the Sonth Slavons, and ultimately the Greeks, towards 
an alliance with herself. Austria is always of necessity 
a rival to Russia, and with English support may prove an 
effective one, at least so far as this,—that she may be able to 
protect the independence of the Seven States,—Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Greece, and the two Roumelias into which 
Eastern Europe, it begins to be clear, will for some time to 
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come be divided. That is a beneficial function, and it is one 
which the acquisition of Bosnia, though not very fairly made, 
and not a triumph over which English Tories should sing 
pwans, has imposed upon the House of Hapsburg. Their posi- 
tion in the Balkan Peninsula will henceforth resemble their 
old position in Italy, with this difference, that they need not be 
hated, and may, if they please, turn partially dependent States 
into very warm allies. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND MR. ARNOLD. 


N the July number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Matthew 
I Arnold reads to the narrower Liberals of the day a very 
striking lesson on their silly and prejudiced cry against anything 
like a religious endowment,—a lesson which would certainly 
be less amusing, though it might, perhaps, be more effective, 
if it were less permeated by scorn, Mr. Arnold should 
remember that it is really only very exceptional men 
like himself, to whom it is given to feel the deepest 
admiration for religions in the obvious contents of 
which they find little but superstitious and unreal fancy. 
To some great minds, no doubt, it is possible to sympa- 
thise with men who are worshipping God under aspects in 
which they themselves see nothing but exaggerated and preter- 
natural distortions of such a man as Lord Shaftesbury, while 
they describe their own God as a “stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, that works for righteousness.” But even Mr. Arnold 
must admit that it is not every man who can follow him in this 
grand effort of sympathetic magnanimity. Surely those,—and 
they are numerous,—who see much more in all types of reli- 
gion than Mr. Arnold sees, may be nevertheless permitted to lay 
more stress on the error in them which they desire to expose 
than Mr. Arnold lays, without earning quite so deep a 
scorn? Assuredly if we agreed at all with Mr. Arnold 
as to the essence—or want of essence—of the Christian 
faith, we should be quite unable to agree with him 
as heartily as we do, concerning the narrowness of 
English Liberals towards Irish Catholics. It may be right 
to leave even abject superstitions alone, but it can hardly 
be right to vote substantial State assistance to an abject super- 
stition simply because to do so gratifies the majority of the 
people. It is because we hold that in all forms of the 
Christian religion,—the Catholic form included,—the amount 
of genuine truth and fact vastly preponderates over the amount 
of superstitious error, that we so heartily agree with Mr. 
Amold in deprecating the narrowness which forbids a Catholic 
University, and in seeking to warn the English public 
against their vulgar and Philistine horror of even indirectly 
assisting the Roman Catholic religion. At the same time, 
when Mr, Arnold ridicules the Dissenters so mercilessly as he 
does, and compares the relation between their religious rites 
and those of any great historical Church, to the relation 
between the poetry of Eliza Cook and the poetry of 
Milton, he surely forgets that it is only he, and the handful 
like him, who can regard a mere form of worship, 
however noble and time-honoured, as the better part of 
religion, To most men, it seems that the religious form 
should be the most perfect expression of the belief, and 
that if a noble form is due to false, though noble, beliefs, 
the commonest and pitiablest of forms which embodies no such 
falsehood, is preferable to the grandest and most solemn which 
contains little but sweet echoes of a creed outworn. Mr. 
Amold is nearly alone amongst thinking men,—and certainly 
we do not think this a sign of the intellectual strength, so 
much as of the natural refinement of his tastes,—in thinking 


that you may cut away almost every characteristic 
element of a faith, and yet go through all its ancient 
rites with the old fervour, as if nothing in it were 
changed. The Dissenters may well say to him that they have 





Nevertheless, we would urge the Liberals who do not agree 
with Mr. Arnold, and in some degree because they do not 
agree with him, to weigh well his words as to the Catholic 
University,—especially at the present time, when the alarm ig 
being sounded in relation to Lord Cairns’s admirable Intermediate 
Education Bill for Ireland, on the sole ground, as we under. 
stand the cry which is being raised, that it may tend to increase 
the efficiency and to foster the prosperity of Irish Catholie, 
as well as Irish Protestant schools. The case against the 
endowment of any particular religious work, weak as it is in 
the abstract, is not even at issue here. There is no proposal 
to give a shilling to a Catholic teacher which a Protestant 
teacher might not equally earn. There is no proposal to found 
a single chair or a single class, of which Catholic faith should 
be an essential condition. Lord Cairns’s Bill is one which will 
benefit Protestant schools every bit as much as Catholic 
schools, and more, if they deserve it better by good teaching, 
It proposes to assist the children of the primary schools to 
reach the secondary schools,—all the exhibitions and scholar. 
ships being as open to children who come from the primary 
schools as any others, in spite of the false statements 
which have been inadvertently made in the English Press to 
the contrary. And it proposes at present to insist that in any 
school which gains a capitation grant for good teaching a 
conscience clause shall be enforced, exempting all pupils whose 
parents do not choose that they should share the religious 
instruction of the school, from the religious teaching ; though 
Lord Cairns expresses his doubt whether in middle-class schools 
such a conscience-clause might not do more harm than good, 
Thus there is no one respect in which even the extreme scruples, 
as they seem to us, of the Disestablishment party have not 
been respected in this Bill. And if Mr. Arnold is right, as 
we have always maintained, in ridiculing the scruples which 
will not accord the Irish Catholics a genuine Catholic education 
in a University of their own, ten times clearer is it that 
to crane at this small and almost prudishly scrupulous 
measure for encouraging secondary education, must be the mere 
caprice of fantastic bigotry. The issue is simply this :—Are 
Irish Catholics better for having good and learned teachers who 
are, at the same time, Catholics, than they are for having bad 
and ignorant teachers who are nothing but Catholics? We might 
just as well ask the same question of Protestants. Is it better to 
have for your teachers Protestants far too well-read to be bigoted 
and frantic Orangemen, or to have teachers who know little or 
nothing, except the evil inherent in the Scarlet Woman, and 
the true solution for the name and number of the Beast? 
Lord Cairns’s Bill is a Bill which will aid the good schools, 
and will give them a new advantage over the bad; which will 
help on the well-taught pupils, and give them a new advantage 
over the ill-taught,—and this entirely without relation to the 
creed which is combined with the teaching. Is it, then, to be 
condemned simply because it does not put any new difficulty in 
the way of combining a creed with secular teaching? No 
Liberal of the slightest pretence to sound Liberalism can think 
so for a moment, unless, indeed, he thinks all religious teach- 
ing the teaching of mischievous falsehood. And even then he 
should reflect that he cannot prevent such teaching, that 
all he can do is to prevent its being combined with sound 
secular teaching,—that is, to keep it without the means of 
finding its way to the light. What a Liberal desires is to 
teach men to see things as they are, rather than as they are 
not. And this at least Lord Cairns’s Bill will help on, inas- 
much as it helps the course of sound knowledge generally, and 
leaves every one in authority to give whatever religious 
instruction he thinks best. 

To combine, then, with the narrow and bigoted Tories 
to place obstacles in the way of Lord Cairns’s Bill, would 
be the most vulgar as well as the most violent act 
of party Liberalism. Tere at last is a measure which will 


changed the form of their worship for one of less stately and | help to organise Irish society under men of better-trained in- 
dignified associations, only because they have changed the sub- | tellect, to take some of the wind out of the sails of ignorant 


agitation, and to educate a class of men able to judge decently 





stance too,—and that in abandoning the theory of a priesthood 
and the theory of sacramental grace, they could not but abandon | of statesmen, and to give eflicient support to statesmen of the 
a great proportion of the Anglican forms; finally, that, while well better class. Are we to reject it because the Tories have the 
aware of their beauty.—and their worth to those who believe | credit of originating it ? We trust and believe not. Liberals are 
them,—there is no beauty, nothing but ugliness, in taking on | fond of boasting of their desire to do justice to Ireland. No 
their lips words which | | ith in the ir hearts. This js | more unjust course could be taken than to avail ourselves of 
what the Dissenters would say to Mr. Arnold's amusing malice | the passionate prejudices of the anti-f ist party, in order 
concerning Eliza Cvol the Dissenters | to defeat a Bill which promises to hel Roman Catholics 
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OFFICIAL SECREOY. 


N the old times, political secrecy was obtained by a free use 
of the tongue, in preference to the pen. Those were the 
days of “ understandings,” and to this, perhaps, may be traced 
the frequent occurrence of misunderstandings. Sovereigns and 
Ministers were very anxious to keep the arrangements they 
had entered into concealed from all who were not concerned in 
them, and still more from all whom they concerned, and they 
naturally dreaded the use of paper and ink. As long as their 
secret was not committed to writing, it had no objective 
existence. It could be carried about with them, without any 
risk of being stolen. Once written, it became subject to all 
the vicissitudes that belong to locks and keys. Perhaps the 
fact that the feeling of politicians on this point has changed is 
a sign that the world is losing its faculty for diplomacy. 
Whether it be so or not, there can be no doubt that there has 
been a change. Understandings are now dreaded. The 
first instinct of men who enter into an agreement, how- 
ever secret, is to see how it looks on paper. That is what 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff felt on May 29th. They 
had reduced their several demands and concessions to shape ; 
they had stated and restated them to one another ; but instead 
of resting content with their labours, they burned to see them 
fairly written out. There was another reason, of course, on 
Lord Salisbury’s side, which supplies a further illustration of 
the difficulties with which modern diplomacy has to contend. 
In the last century, when a sovereign and his minister were 
cognisant of an arrangement, the conditions of the case were 
satisfied. Now, at all events in England, a whole Cabinet has 
to be consulted. Thirteen Ministers had to be made acquainted 
with the Anglo-Russian Memorandum, and it was probably felt 
that to pass it from one to another by word of mouth would 
too much resemble a game at Russian scandal, and leave the 
last minister told with a very different notion of what he was 
agreeing tofrom the notion with which the first minister told had 
started. In one way or another writing, and even copying, has 
become inevitable. If secrecy is to be assured, it must be assured 
by some machinery which is compatible with both processes. 
The risks of writing, as opposed to speaking, come at two 
separate stages,—while the writing is going on, and after it is 
finished. The latter stage is much the least dangerous of the 
two, The safe custody of a State paper, even of any moderate 
number of copies of a State paper, ought not to be unattain- 
able, But how about the act of reducing it to writing, and of 
multiplying the copies of it when so reduced ? Who is to answer 
that no hint of what is being written or copied shall find its 
way to the newspapers, those sworn foes to secrecy? The 
first expedient that suggests itself is of the mechanical order. 
What if the Minister himself should condescend to use a 
copying machine? This is one of those suggestions that are 
only made to be at once rejected. There are certain sacrifices 
which the most devoted patriots will not make for their 
country, and to use a copying machine when you are not accus- 
temed to it is one of these. Then, again, there are sacrifices 
which no body of men, however patriotic, will make for their 
country, and to read “ flimsy,” the horrible, thin paper on 
which mechanically copied papers are written, is one of these. 
Lord Salisbury might have brought himself to use the copying 
press, but how was he to bring his colleagues to read, or even 
profess themselves willing to read, the results of his self- 
denying exertions? Consequently, the mechanical solution 
must be dismissed, and the unaided human hand alone regarded. 
There are three conceivable ways in which copies of the 
Anglo-Russian Memorandum might have been multiplied,—two 
ways which the authorities of the Foreign Office might have 
taken, and a third which they actually did take. The problem 
before them was how to get a certain amount of writing done 
in a given time. This evidently demanded the employment | 
of additional hands, in the sense of hands not ordinarily em- 
ployed in mere copying. One solution would be the distribu- | 
tion of the work over a sufficient number of the most trusted 
clerks in the Office. The Foreign Office is necessarily an Office | 
of trust. It has always been accustomed to repose great con- | 
fidence in its staff, and it would be impossible to carry on its | 
business on any other system. There would have been no 
difficulty, therefore, in finding as many copyists as could be | 
wanted for Lord Salisbury’s service. The only inconvenience 
that would follow on their employment would be that their | 
usual work would remain undone. The remedy for this would be 
the employment of a larger staff than the Office needs in ordi- | 
nary times. If three men are kept to do work that can at a| 
pinch be done by two, the seryices of the third man are always | 


available for any special work that turns up, Tad this been 
the case at the Foreign Office, the third man, or every 
third man, would have been set to copy the Memorandum, 
and the other two would have had to supply his place, by extra 
energy and extra hours. Another plan would be to keep one 
or more confidential copying clerks,—clerks, that is to say, of 
the same social and official standing as the rest of the clerks, 
but whose duty should be exclusively, or at all events primarily, 
to copy important State papers. This would come to much 
the same thing as the first plan, so far as expense is concerned, 
because, as all State papers are not important, there would not 
always be work enough for these confidential copying clerks, 
and they would consequently have at times to remain idle. In 
both cases, therefore, the public would have to pay highly for 
the copying of confidential papers. Either the general staff 
of the Foreign Office would have to be increased, or a special 
class of clerks would have to be constantly maintained to do 
work which only occasionally presents itself to be done. 

It is probably on this ground that the Foreign Office has 
preferred to adopt the third alternative, and to give State 
papers of a kind which, before almost all others, it was import- 
ant to keep secret, to be copied by writers at 10d. an hour. In 
this way, not an hour nor a penny is wasted. There is no need 
to maintain a staff of Writers, for their number can always be 
increased at a moment’s notice by applying to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. It is necessary, indeed, at times to keep 
down the supply of writers, lest it should altogether outgrow 
the demand, so that if there threatened to be any unusual 
spell of work at the Foreign Office, the Civil Service 
Commissioners would only have to open the sluices, 
and the tide would at once begin to flow. Thus 
the Government gets its extra work done for 10d. an 
hour, without being in any way bound to find or make em- 
ployment for the writers employed on these terms. When 
there is extra copying to be done, there are always writers at 
hand to do it. When there is no extra copying to be done, 
the writers can be sent back to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, by whom, in fact, they are hired out to the various 
public offices. But though there is no fault to be found with 
this system on the score of economy, it is not quite so satis- 
factory when regarded from the point of view of secrecy. We 
have nothing to say against these writers, who may, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, be very worthy young men, 
All that we urge is that they are necessarily poor men, 
or they would not seek employment in this capacity ; 
and that being poor they are necessarily subject to 
temptations from which richer men are exempt. We 
do not say that a clerk holding a higher position will not 
sometimes be under temptation to make an improper use of 
the confidential information which he may have gained in the 
course of his work. But the inducement will take a different 
form. He may buy or sell stock, because he knows something 
which the rest of the world does not know, but he will not be 
likely to hawk about a copy of a confidential paper, with the 
view of selling it either to the highest bidder or to the 
most regular customer. The fact that he is on the 
permanent staff of the office is in itself a guarantee 
that he will not betray it inasmuch as he has something 
to lose. The writer at 10d. an hour has nothing 
to lose by dismissal—putting aside what will always appear 
the improbable contingency of criminal proceedings—which 
can be set against the possible gains to be made by a betrayal 
of confidence. The best chance of his resisting these 
temptations will perhaps lie in his ignorance of the char- 





acter of the papers entrusted to him, but the Foreign 
Office has contrived to reduce this chance to a minimum, by 
employing the same writer continuously, instead of having one 
in by the job. Its chiefs have, to all appearance, weighed the 
risk of occasional disclosure against the certainty of having 
only 10d, an hour to pay, and thought the assured economy 
worth having, at the price of a contingent violation of secrecy. 





LORD CRANBROOK ON THE INDIAN PRESS ACT. 
ORD CRANBROOK has sanctioned the Gagging Act 


passed by the Indian Government against the Vernacular 
Press, and indeed he could scarcely do otherwise, Lord 
Lytton and his entire Council had declared that such an Act 
was indispensable to the safety of the State, had suspended 
the Standing Orders in order to pass it in one sitting, and had 
forwarded it to England by telegraph ; and unless the Secretary 
of State were prepared to recall the Viceroy, he had no option 
except to allow the measure. It is evident, however, from 
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every line of his despatch of 31st May, just presented to 
Parliament, that he disapproved the Act, and disbelieves 
in the reasons assigned for the precipitate and arbitrary 
conduct of the Government. He “strongly shares the 
regret” of the Government at the duty of passing such a 
law :—* So large a part,” he says, “ of the great benefits which 
the British Government has conferred on her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in India has consisted in the establishment of institutions 
more or less resembling those of this country, that I cannot 
but hear with pain of a necessity having arisen for the even 
partial withdrawal of one of these institutions, and one so highly 


prized by Englishmen as the liberty of the Press.” He utterly dis- 


approves, and indeed disallows the Censorship, py submitting to 
which Native journalists may exempt themselves from the pro- 
visions of the Act. He orders that “ mere censure of the officers or 
the measures of Government, even if captious, should not be re- 
pelled,” and pointedly observes that although extortion must 
be prevented, “‘ neither European nor Native officials should be 
encouraged to exhibit too great sensitiveness, even under un- 
reasonable blame.” He is himself inclined to believe that the 
best remedy for admitted evils, such as seditious writing, would 
be a system of fines, leviable under bonds, which would steady 
writers acting mainly “ under the influence of folly and brag- 


| the magistrate to the Governor-General. Now, although it seems a 
| light thing to any one in authority to call for an explanation—i.e., to give 
an accused officer an opportunity of clearing his character—the demand 
| for an explanation presents itself in a very different light to tho officer 
| who has to give the explanation. I know of scarcely any more exqui- 
| site but certain process of torture than that which begins with the 
| publication of a scandalous attack on a public officer, and leads up to a 
call upon him for explanation. Even if his explanation is accepted, he 
has gone through the ordeal; he has been mentally tortured, whilst his 
| assailant has lurked in the darkness, and is beyond the reach of punish. 
| ment. I say without fear of contradiction that this villainous misuse 
of the public Press affects the whole of the administration of justice by 
| native officers, and that in the exceptional state of this country it is 
| monstrous to allow a system of uncontrolled Press licence to prevail, 
which is only suited (even if it is suited there) to nations in which inde- 
| pendence and civilisation are more thoroughly established. No article, 
| no letter, or paragraph containing any personal comments ought to be 
| allowed to appear in a native paper, except under the true name and 
signature of the writer, for which the proprietor should be made 
responsible in his property and person.” 


| When an exceptionally good officer, like Mr. Buckland, writes 

in this style of the most useful prerogative of the Press— 
| which, be it remembered, is controlled by a sharp libel law— 
| we can imagine how the Act will be employed by inferior men. 
| The unlucky Editor will be called up whenever he exposes an 
| abuse, before the officer abused, will be told that his article 
[has been sent up to the Government of India, and 


gadocio;” and he concludes his despatch with a significant | +1 be threatened with all the terrors of that nearly 


sentence, which in India is always understood to mean that the | omnipotent authority. 


Act is sanctioned, but is to be a dead-letter, and on the first 


| Of course he will yield—* village 
|Hampdens” in India only resisting when religion is in 


opportunity is to be quietly repealed :—* I hope that the re- | : ; “ : » ineitiiins : 
sult of ~ thd on limited and oiadind i lead the | ents tee oe a a7 3 
| to his superiors, or employ his powers on lithographed news- 


writers in the Vernacular journals to examine and expose | 


genuine grievances, instead of indulging in the easier task of 
general denunciation, and that the improvement which has | 
been noticed in the European and Anglo-Native Press may 
gradually extend to the Vernacular newspapers, so that special 
legislation for any class of publications may be found in no 
long time to be unnecessary.” Lord Cranbrook, in fact, though 
not a great statesman, is a sensible, hard-headed English- 
man, who does not believe that a few silly lads, or even a few 
experienced satirists, will be able to write down a Govern- 
ment which its own army, in full rebellion, was unable to 
overthrow; and who does not see the justice of allowing 


letters, which the Government cannot get at. The Native 
Press will, in fact, cease to be free just as it has begun to be 
powerful, and one of the first results of education will be de- 
stroyed. As Sir Arthur Hobhouse wrote, in the masterly 
minute in which, in 1876, he protested against a similar law :— 


“19. Ido not go into the arguments about a free Press and the 
peculiarity of our position in this country, with which every one is 
familiar. But I may say here that those who object to such an amount 
of free speech as our law allows in newspapers because of the auto- 
cratic nature of our Government, are really, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, raising a still deeper and wider question,—viz., whether it is 
right to promote the education of the natives. 20, Neither knowledge 
nor freedom of speech can be acquired without some unpleasant ex- 








English newspapers to say what they please of the conquered, 
while punishing Vernacular newspapers for saying what they | 
please of the conquerors. 

The Act is, we imagine, nearly dead, more especially as the | 
Government of India has already prohibited the subordinate | 
Governments from putting the law in force without its own 
written consent, but there is still need for the debate which Mr. | 
Gladstone has undertaken to raise upon the 16th inst. The | 
Act will, it is nearly certain, be used in a way Lord Lytton 
never intended—as a means of frightening Native Editors 
into a surrender of their most useful power—the exposure of 
any malpractices committed by officials in remote districts, 
There are divisions of India in which officials, and especially 
Native officials, are as absolute, and may be as arbitrary, as 
any Turkish Pashas, No European enters them, no English- 
man receives letters from them, and no Governor visits them: 
from generation to generation. Their inhabitants are a few 
landlords, who fear quarrels with the officials, and multitudes of 
peasants, who have no more idea that they can have redress 
against a magistrate for unjust sentences than against Heaven 
for sending hail. The only protection in such cases is the 
chance that a native “leader,” exposing the abuse complained 
of, may be read by the officer in Caleutta who reports on the 
Native Press, and may be laid before the Government of India, 
which can then ask for an explanation ; and this it is obviously 
intended to stop. The practice is regarded as a nuisance, and 
is denounced in the strongest terms, as in the following letter 
addressed by Mr. Buckland, Commissioner of Burdwan, to the 
Lieutenant-Governor :— 

“Thore is, however, one aspect in which the present unbridled 
licence of the Press is peculiarly injurious to Government, for it affects 
the feelings of its native officers and subordinates to an extent which 
is palpably detrimental to the thoroughly upright and fearless discharge 
of their official functions. I fear that there is not a native deputy 
magistrate in the country who could deny that he was afraid of be- 
coming the subject of any personal attack in a native newspaper. There 
are doubtless very few European officers, even of high position, who 
would not also object to it; for with very rare exceptions, we wish at 
least not to be noticed in the public Press, as their praise is as likely 
to do us harm as their blame is, But the case of a native deputy- | 
magistrate and his subordinates, especially at an isolated subdivision, is 
vory different. He knows very well that the moment that any scoundrel 
denounces him in a native paper, not only must he endure the local wit 
and ridicule and annoyance, but he has to await the publication of the 
Government translator’s abstract of the native papers, and the almost 
fnevitable call for an explanation from some one of his superiors—from | 











cesses. We have chosen the generous, I think the wise, policy of 
encouraging both, and we ought not to be frightened because some of 
the symptoms appear. People who increase their knowledge are sure 
to be discontented unless their power increases too, and will probably 
be impatient to acquire that power; and people who have newly 
acquired freedom of speech are likely at times to use their tongues 
without discretion, All that we must take as the drawback neces- 
sarily attendant on the benefit of having a more intelligent and less 
reticent people in India. 21. Firm, honest, and steady government is, 
I believe, the best answer to vagno, unreasoning complaints. Such a 
Government peed not involve any fussy interference with the Press, 
which in other countries is found to be the concomitant of arbitrary 
powers over it, which is apt to root out the wheat with the tares, and 
which the more it is practised tends the more to increase the sensitive- 
ness of officials to comment.” 
In order to protect the feelings of native magistrates against 
the “exquisite torture ” of being criticised, the solitary chance 
of redress will be taken from whole classes of the population, 
and the only native political literature will be crushed out, 
or driven into a secrecy in which, like English political 
literature under the same circumstances, it will become at 
once scurrilous and corrupt. The British Government, as the 
Duke of Buckingham observes in his Minute on the Act, will 
lose its only guide to the fluctuations of native feeling, and 
aggrieved natives will lose the only resource they have of express- 
ing their anger or their disappointment, except through active 
rebellion. They will be placed in the position of children who, 
when whipped, are whipped again until they leave off crying. 
We trust that Mr. Gladstone will not hesitate to bring this 
last branch of the subject before the House of Commons, for 
after all, this is the one which most concerns English honour. 
Nobody objects to any law, however severe, to put down 
extortion, and we certainly should not object, as Mr. Buck- 
land advises, to pass a law suspending, say, for five years, the 
privilege of anonymity; but to pass a law punishing the 
spokesmen of a conquered people for hoping for independence, 
or even agitating for independence, seems to us an immoral 
oppression. In wishing to govern themselves, natives of India 
may be, and we think are, terribly unwise, but they are morally 
right, and are displaying a quality of which in themselves 
Englishmen are passionately proud, and which in all Poles, 
Greeks, or Armenians, they every day applaud. To punish 
natives of India for expressions which, after all, have their root 
in patriotic pride is not just, and utterly unworthy of a people 
who are in general as fearless of comment as of rebellion. 
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interests, as well as those of the world, be dispersed, if neces- 
sary by artillery ; but nothing is gained, and much lost, by 
denying them the right to call the British the “modern 
Carthaginians,” the epigram for which the first paper 
attacked was punished with a fine. And the restriction | 
becomes not only oppressive, but absurd, when if they oe 
their epigrams in their own tongue they are held to be crimes, 
but if they say them in English they are innocent deliverances, 
to be admired for point. In the very Blue-book before us, 
Lord Lytton describes a paper set up, or proposed to be set up, 
in order to extort money from the Princes of India, and this 
paper, being published in English and Oordoo, will on the 
Oordoo side be liable to suppression, and on the English side 
be unobjectionable. 





HANDICAPPING INTELLECT IN THE ARMY. 


HE Committee which has been considering the subject of 
the importance to be attached to athletic prowess in 
reference to the profession of arms has reported, we find, in | 
favour of adding to the 4,000 marks now allowed for merit in 
intellectual subjects, 1,200 marks for merit in athletic exercises, | 
the subjects of test to be any three of the following,—walking, | 
running, riding, swimming, leaping, and gymnastic exercises. | 
In other words, the total of marks to be gained for a commis- 
sion in the Army will now be 5,200, instead of 4,000, and of 
these, 1,200 will be attainable by men of strong physique, 
without reference to intellectual qualities. Now, the question 
is whether this recommendation is wise or unwise. And this 
depends on the further question how far it is desirable to 
handicap mere intelligence, when not combined with a highly 
developed physique, in the competition for the profession of 
arms. Now, of course, those persons who really belieye—as 
a respected correspondent of our own maintained in these 
columns three weeks ago—that “ bodily strength and dexterity 
are at least as valuable to the soldier as the power of readily 
acquiring a foreign language,” will quite rightly accept this 
recommendation of the Committee, and ask for its adoption, 
But we confess we regard that opinion with pure amazement. 
It is quite true, indeed, that a physical pass examination is 
most desirable,—that it is most desirable to exclude men who are 
likely to break down from physical causes, even though 
amongst them there might, by way of exception, be somebody 








If natives descend into the streets, they must, in their vend 


from even suggesting timidity; so that the most that can 
be said is that while the presence of such tastes probably im- 
plies that a man is not timid, the absence of such tastes by no 
means implies that he is. This goes a little way, indeed, but 
a very little way, towards securing the possession of any im- 
portant quality for an officer in the Army,—and is of the less 
importance, even so far as it does go, because the mere 
selection of the Army as a profession naturally weeds out a 
good many of the pure book-worms and of the physically timid, 
to whom the idea of entering such a profession would never 
occur. 

But true self-confidence, true dauntlessness, and above all, 
true initiative-—which, as we admit, are of the highest 
possible importance to an officer in the Army—are cer- 
tainly not to be tested in the faintest possible way 
by physical tests, nor do we know of any quality of value 
which is,—unless, perhaps, it be to some slight extent evi- 
dence of habits of life which enable a man to enter better than 
any intellectual pursuit would, into the character and wants of 
the common soldier. With this possible exception, we should 
attach indefinitely more importance to any evidence of the 
moral or intellectual intelligence and alertness of a candidate for 
the Army, than to any conceivable gymnastic prowess. 

And the vice of this recommendation of the Committee is 
that it proposes to handicap intelligence and knowledge heavily 
in favour of mere physical vigour. To allow nearly a quarter 
of the full marks attainable, for skill in such pursuits as riding, 
swimming, and leaping, is to enable a man to get half-marks 
with exceedingly little evidence of intelligence indeed. By getting 
only 1,400 out of the 4,000 marks for intellectual subjects— 
that is, little more than a third—and full marks for athletics, 
a candidate will rank with one who had got 2,600 marks for 
the subjects requiring mental study, or about two-thirds 
of the whole marks given for those subjects. Now 
every examiner knows the vast difference between the 
intelligence, capacity, and industry of a man who gets two- 
thirds marks for his subjects and one who gets one-third 
marks,—a difference which, as it seems to us, the evidence of 
out-of-doors tastes supplied by excellence in athletic pur- 
suits, is utterly unworthy to compensate. The taste for 
out-of-doors pursuits may or may not be, on the whole, 
useful to an officer. Often it will be, often it will not be. 
But pliancy and breadth of mind, the power to acquire new 
notions of either the characters or the situations amongst which a 





































or other who, in spite of all physical defects, would make a} man is placed, must always be of the first importance to an officer. 
General of the first order of genius. Of course in the chances | These qualities,—like all mental qualities,—are useful under 
of life such a thing might occur, and if it did occur, the) a yast variety of different circumstances, and in a vast variety 
physical rule would probably have cost us more than it was at | of different ways, which it is quite impossible beforehand to 
all worth. But then such a chance is too small to out-/ foresee or calculate. The essence of the difference between 
weigh the clear benefit of the rule, and we do not in the least | mental qualities and physical qualities is, indeed, precisely 
deny that the possession of the requisite physical qualities is | this,—that you know beforehand pretty nearly the kind of 
a matter of the first importance to a professional soldier. | cireumstances under which great physical qualities are useful, 
But there we stop. We cannot in the least admit that the }|—and which, for a man in command of others, and in modern 
possession of more than average physical qualities: is a matter | life, are not very numerous. But you never know how a general 
of ag eg toa ape or one to Q —— for an | aaorger} gee ne “1 a any particular ae <— 
instant against the power of acquiring a foreign language, | may aid the service in which an officer is engaged, 1e number 
and understanding the literature and the people to which | of waysin which it may do so is simply inexhaustible. Every such 
a foreign language is the key. In fact, the knowledge of a/ quality implies a new kind of adaptability to the universe, a 
modern language, and the power to acquire it, seems to us to | new aptness in dealing with events, which may always turn out 
involve all sorts of capacities most useful to a soldier ; while | of incalculable value. 

athleticism involves—to an officer at least—exceedingly few. | Now, what English officers mainly want is certainly this 
What the officer wants is power of command, self-confidence, | adaptability. They are too often a brave, but a narrow-minded 
intelligence, elasticity of mind, quickness in understanding men, set of men, who do not understand the novel conditions of things, 
a happy art of inspiring them with confidence and respect, and ; and almost pride themselves on not understanding them. They 
of course all kinds of professional knowledge. Now what we | need verve, they need tact, they need swiftness of thought. But 
suspect to be the error of those who attach so much import- every kind of intellectual culture, and especially those kinds 
ance to the athletic capabilities of intending eg = = which add to the knowledge of men,—aid in developing tact 
notion that great athletic qualities test in a high degree the | and the rapidity of mental processes, and are therefore of in- 
owner's self-confidence in the field and his power of command calculable use to our officers. That these qualities should be 
over his men, To our mind, no greater error could be made. | handicapped for the sake of mere proficients in riding, walk- 
Daring, courage, moral initiative, are, we admit, of the very | ing, and swimming, and such like exercises, seoms to us one of 
first importance for self-confidence and the faculty of com-| the worst and most foolish recommendations which a Committee 
mand, But daring, courage, and moral initiative are almost | of our times has ever made. 

wholly mental qualities. So far as courage is a mere 
indifference to danger, it may be rather a quality of the 
physical temperament than of the mind. But even this is but | 
very slightly more likely to be found in a man who can ride 


THE SENSE OF TIME. 
ITVUE poet Campbell, in a piece which has not as much 




















or swim or run or Jeap well, than in a man who can do none 
of these things more than indifferently. No doubt, the taste 
for anything like violent exercise implies muscular as well 
as out-of-doors tastes, and muscular and out-of-doors tastes 
are rarely found in physically timid men. 
sence of marked tastes of this kind is very far indeed 


| 
| 


Still, the ab-| ; 
| length or shortness of time depends. But before considering this 
\ 


popularity as it deserves, has asserted that time grows 
shorter as life grows longer; and Mr. G. J. Romanes has made 
| the same idea the theme of a little essay in the July number of 
| Mind, in which he tries to explain the conditions whereon the 
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explanation, let us quote those of Campbell’s verses which con- 
tain the best statement we ever remember to have seen, of 


the facts :— 
* The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages; 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


Tho gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals like a lingering river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 

But as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself grows vapid, 
Why, as we near the Falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ?” 
Mr. Romanes, though he does not mention Campbell’s testimony, 
and is not poetical in his way of giving his own, very strongly con- 
firms this statement. ‘‘ It is a familiar observation,” he says, ‘‘ that 
in childhood the years seem of much longer duration than in man- 
hood ; and the reason of this I take to be, that life being new to 
children, they derive strong impressions from numberless events 
which produce no such impression on adults.” ‘That gives not 
only Mr. Romanes’s testimony to the fact, but a part at least of 
his explanation of it,—an explanation which implies that if you 
could ensure as keen and vivid an impressionability in a man as 
in a child, that man would have,—so far, at least,—as strong a 
sense of time, would feel the years as interminable as a child feels 
them, Now, we confess that of this we entertain the gravest doubt. 


when our attention is fixed upon the passage of time as itself the ab. 
ject of contemplation, although we are not consciously, or knowingly, 
contemplating these subjective sequence-changes which determine our 
cognisance of the passage of time, it must nevertheless be due to their 


oceurrence that the time on which our attention is fixed is appreciated, 
Therefore, when our attention is fixed upon the passage of 


consciousness may properly be said to be engaged in an act of 


introspection.” 


But the question is, what makes one time which, measured by the 


clock, is of the same length as another, appear so much longer 
than that other? And it is no reply to say because there is so 
much more introspection in it, if the question whether there wag 
so much more introspection in it, be itself open and discussible, 
and indeed, so far as we understand Mr. Romanes, only an 
inference from the fact that we were watching the passage of time, 
We maintain, on the contrary, that there is constantly far more 
introspection in many states of feeling which seem to pass very 
swiftly, than there is in states of anxiety which appear to pass very 
slowly. Suppose a man with an eager and questionable ambition 
in his heart, sits down to examine his own inward life, deliberately 
to watch himself, to watch his wishes as they germinate, in 
order to find out whither he is really drifting,—whether he is 
becoming unscrupulous,—whether his heart is leaping at what 
his conscience reprobates,—we say such a man will find hours 
flying, and yet seeming like minutes, though all his thoughts are 
really self-conscious. But if, on the contrary, a man is simply 
waiting for a train to arrive which he has been expecting for half. 
an-hour, and which does not come, or for a train to depart, by which 
he is impatient to leave, and which still lingers, though in either 
case his attention may be vividly concentrated on the external 





It is quite true that a man will never have, and can never have, as 
keen a sense of the novelty of ordinary impressions as he had when 
a child. But if this explanation be true, even so far as it goes, the 
impressionable man, who fecls very much more keenly than other 
men, ought to have as strong a sense of duration as an unimpres- 
sionable child ;—and in a word, the sense of duration should vary 
with the time of life only so far as the keenness of the impres- 
sions varies, should revive with every increase of susceptibility, 
and diminish again with every diminution of susceptibility. But 
is this true? Asa matter of fact, few men, we think, will deny that 
more scenes of their youth,—within the same number of years, | 
—are vividly and indelibly impressed on their memory, than scenes | 
of their childhood. Yet assuredly, many of these men will main- 
tain that, length for length, the shortest year of childhood seemed 
far longer than the longest year of youth. Mr. Romanes sees 
the difficulty, and has an explanation of his own for it. 
He points out that no time seems so long as the time 
of expectation, during which the mind is impatient for the 
happening of some event still in the future; and he believes 
that the apparent tardiness of the flight of time in this 
case is due to the fact that in thus waiting for an event for which 
we are impatient, the mind reflects upon its own states, and to the 
tendency, as he thinks, of all se//-conscious states to appear more 





protracted than states in which the mind is engaged with something 

external to itself. But we confess to something more than doubt 

of the truth of this explanation. We suspect it to be erroneous. | 
We believe it constantly happens that happy reverie,—reverie in | 
which the mind is entirely occupied with the mere delight ; 
of its own sensations,—reverie exclusively self-conscious,—flies | 
with the strangest rapidity, while anticipation, which is 

often far from self-conscious,—a child’s anticipation, for instance, | 
of the afternoon’s excursion, though it is occupied in| 
one continual criticism of the weather, and therefore cannot 
be by any means to the same degree self-conscious,—drags along 
with terribly laggard pace. Mr. Romanes seems to us to argue | 
somewhat in a circle. He says that any condition in which we | 
are waiting for the passage of time must be one of introspec- | 
tion, because ‘‘our cognisance of the passage of time is deter- | 
mined by our taking a retrospect of the changes in our state of 

consciousness which have occurred between two points of the linear | 
series,” and then he explains the apparent length of such periods 

of waiting by the amount of this introspection, which he has not | 
verified, but assumed :— 


“Tt will conduce to clearness in what follows if I speak of the con- 
templation of the passage of time as a reference by consciousness to the 
sequence of its own states. But in thus speaking I would not, of 
course, be understood to mean that the reference thus made by con- 
sciousness is made consciously. Our cognisance of the passage of time 
is determined by our taking a retrospect of the changes in our states 
of consciousness which have occurred between two points of the linear 
series. As each change occurs, it leaves behind it in memory a faint | 
record of its occurrence, and it is the sum-total of these records in 
memory which enable us to take cognisance of time. Consequently, | 


signs of the event he wishes to happen, the minutes will 
go by with the slow step of hours. We do not believe, indeed, 
that the self-consciousness or otherwise of our states of mind 
has much to do with the matter. The real condition on which 
the rapidity or slowness of time, as it passes, depends, is much 
rather the point on which the desire of the moment is fixed. 
Take two very common cases. You are driving to meet some one 
arriving by train, quite sure of being in time, or even far too early, so 
eager are you for the moment when you will meet the person coming 
by the train. The drive itself may seem interminable, as well as the 
time which has to elapse after you reach, before the train comes, 
for you are not interested in the objects you pass, but only eager for 
the expiration of the time between the moment you have reached 
and the moment you wish to reach. Here time is your enemy, 
as it were. You want to kill the time, and the time seems 
unendurably long. But take another case. You are driving to 
a train which you have little or no hope of catching, but the most 
eager desire to catch,—driving against time. Here the point de- 
sired is to reach the train before the minute comes at which, as 
you know, it is advertised to start. The consequence is that 
what you desire is not the annihilation of any interval of time, 
but its extension to cover more events than in ordinary cases it 
will cover. As you hold your watch in your hand, the objects on 
the road seem to pass with intolerable slowness, and at the same 
time, the hand of your watch seems to move with intolerable 
rapidity. You think the hand never moved so fast before, while 
you probably objurgate the cabman for his cautious and slow 
driving. Here the more events you can crowd into a given 
time, the better you are pleased. What you desire is to 
crowd in more, and the consequence is that time appears 
to fly much too fast for your wishes. Now, we cannot see that 
there is more of self-consciousness in one state than in the other. 
In both alike the desire is fixed on a future event. But in the 
first case, the intermediate events are of a nature which you 
have no occasion to watch, which happen in their prescribed 
order without your noticing them, and the consequence is that 
time stretches itself as a tedious gulf between you and the 
desired moment; in the second case, the intermediate events 
are all events which, as you well know, must not only happen in 
their given order, but happen at a very much more rapid rate 
than usual, if your desire is to be satisfied ; the consequence is that 
the thing on which your desire fixes itself is the rate at which 
they happen, and naturally enough, time appears to be your 


| enemy, not because it is so long, but because it flies so quickly, 


and does not give them, as it seems, a fair chance of happening. 
And so in the one case you accuse it of going slowly, in the 
other, of flying fast. 

And we believe that this is, in fact, the reason why childhood 
seems to pass so slowly, comparatively with youth and manhood, 
—at all events to all those children who have a strong sense of 
something in them which none of the guarded and dependent 
life of childhood satisfies. The growth of still immature faculties, 
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the enormous disproportion between wishes and powers, the com- 

ison between the easy way in which grown-up people dispose 
of your life, and your-own secret wishes in relation to it, make 
it seem that almost everything worth living for,—at least to 
an ambitious child, and most children are more or less am- 
bitious,—is in the unattainable future, when you are to dispose 
of your own destiny. Your desire is fixed on something the only 
condition of which appears to be the passage of a dreary gulf of 
time. It is like waiting at a railway station till the train by which 
youare to go, departs. In youth and manhood, on the contrary, 
you are concerned with the present. Often you rather re- 
proach time with being too short for that which you wish to crowd 
into it. Comparatively seldom indeed is manhood a time of mere 
waiting for the future, as childhood so often is with children, 
whose practical powers are—or rather are to be—much larger than 
their stores of thought, but whose powers are as yet undeveloped, 
and merely waiting to ripen. Assuredly Campbell’s solution of 
the problem he himself set is not the true one. This was his 
explanation :— 

‘*Heaven gives our years of failing strength 
Indemnifying fleetness, 
And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportioned t their sweetness.” 

The sweetness has little to do with it. The longest years of 
childhood are usually the dreariest, and not the sweetest years, — 
the years least adequately filled, not those most adequately filled. 
The seeming length of time depends on the point of time on which 
the heart is fixed. If that point be at a distance, and the mind is 
little concerned with what is actually happening, except to wish it 
over, the time seems long. If that point is too near for what you 
know must happen, in case your wish is to be gratified, in the 
interval, the time seems short. And that is, we believe, the true 
explanation of most of the manifold experiences of the varying 
length of time which every man, by a little questioning of his 
memory, can summon up. 





COMPETITIVE FANS. 

HE stately and splendid saloon of the Drapers’ Hall is a 
happily appropriate scene for the exhibition of articles of 

art and luxury. The hall is a beautiful sight in itself, with its fair 
proportions, its lofty ceiling, its fine historical portraits, its 
golden legend of religion and loyalty written between its pillars 
and its roof, its general aspect of harmonious colouring, and rich- 
ness of ornamental detail. There is colour everywhere, but 
nowhere glare ; nothing to clash with the delicate beauty of the 
objects in the spacious glass-cases that occupy the centre of the 
hall, or are set against the walls, with a background of mirrors, 
roses, and flowering shrubs. It is an exhibition, so to speak, in Court 
dress, and Queen Anne (in whose reign the Fan Makers’ Company 
was incorporated), portly, gracious, and observant, in her portrait 
in its niche, seems to preside over the collection, which includes 
a fan that once was fluttered by her own pretty, plump hand, and 
may very likely have tapped its emphasis to the confidences of 
Mrs. Morley with Mrs. Freeman. ‘The historical fans have the 
peculiar interest that attaches to the personal belongings of 
the illustrious dead; the slight, perishable, beautiful objects 
that have survived the great wrecks of time, and are associated 
with the long-quenched brilliancy of lives that had many, and 
some of them very dark, sides. The Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany exhibit in Class 4 (‘* Ancient European”) a fan which 
belonged to Madame de Pompadour. It is a fine painting 
on vellum of some now-forgotten incident of Italian history, by 
Pietro de Cortona, and is mounted on panel. In the same case 
is a fan which belonged to Marie Antoinette, a fragile, elaborate, 
beautiful thing, with five medallions painted on China silk, and 
With minute work in gold thread and spangles, mounted in carved 
ivory, It was purchased from the Exposition Universelle, and \ 
contrary to the usual custom, the purchasers have been allowed 
to take it away. How do such things survive? Who saved 
them, where were they hidden from the great destruction ? 
In Mr. Julius Franks’s collection there are two fans, of 
elaborate workmanship, whose subject is Marie Leczinska. 
One is entirely the work of Boucher ; its subject is the betrothal 
of the Princess with the ‘ well-beloved” young king. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty, the delicacy, and the richness of 
the painting. The fan was the Queen's, and we may sup- 
pose she hated it, for its ironical mockery of her fate. The 
other is an imitation of Chinese art; the ivory “ brins” beauti- 
fully carved, the centre painted with a portrait of Queen Marie 
Leczinska, of marvellous delicacy and expression. The fashion of 


that and later times that people should carry their own portraits 
about with them on fans, snuff-boxes, and brooches seems very 
bad taste to us now, but it is not more absurd than the present 
use of names or initials. Here are fans with feminine names 
upon them in letters an inch long, with initials hung like a clown’s 
hoops over branches of fruit-trees, or sprays of flowers, ugly and 
senseless devices, which, in some instances, spoil designs that are 
otherwise pretty. Mr. Franks’s collection has considerable interest, 
in addition to the two Louis-Quinze fans, for it illustrates the 
succeeding eras in the history of France, by a paper-leaf fan, with 
engraved portraits of the Comte d’Artois and the Prince de 
Condé ; and by one of perforated wood, mounted with portraits of 
Louis Seize and Necker, and in an oval, a figure of Liberty, 
with Fame proclaiming the fall of the Bastille. All subjects of 
this kind seem to us unsuitable to the idea and meaning of 
a fan, in either its useful or its ornamental application; and 
still more so are the subjects of two very valuable Flemish 
specimens, of the seventeenth century. A lady fanning herself in 
the intervals of a dance, or accentuating a flirtation with a 
representation of the Israelites after their deliverance from 
Pharaoh, complicated by figures of Bellona and Minerva, and by 
trophies of war; or worse still, by a painting of Judith with the 
head of Holofernes, presents about as incongruous an idea as that 
of a dining-room with which we are acquainted, where a study of 
raw meat on one wall hangs opposite to a picture of Saint John 
the Baptist’s head on a dish, with the blood dripping over the 
edge, on the other, and just above the side-board. No fineness 
of workmanship or richness of material makes up for the jarring 
sense Of incongruity in objects which ought to combine art, utility, 
and something of the poetical in idea and design; and we feel this 
so much about fans that, in many instances, their grandeur and 
elaboration are almost vexatious, especially in the case of the 
painted fans, where the designs are heavy or crowded. ‘To the 
‘« dress” fans, composed of fairylike lace and gold-encrusted 
mother-of-pearl, or gemmed tortoise-shell, there is no such ob- 
jection to be made, for they are articles of parade, merely beau- 
tiful things to be looked at—the ‘ bright poker” principle 
applied to costume—but the fans that are intended to be 
used ought surely to be designed with some sort of har- 
mony between themselves and their purpose. In many of 
those exhibited we find this harmony admirably sustained, 
but in others it has no existence. To architectural designs we 





absolutely object; Windsor Castle, the Paris Opera House, St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the Pantheon, all these designs are out of place, 
however well executed. The image of heavy stone buildings 
waving slowly or quickly through the air is an absurd one. Only 
one exception presents itself ; it is Mr. Henley’s Esmeralda fan, 
on which the gipsy is dancing on the Place de Gréve at night. In 
this instance the facade of Notre Dame is necessary to the mean- 
ing of the design ; but even so, we prefer the companion fan, 
which shows us Djali capering to the music of his mistress’s 
tambourine. Assyrian and Egyptian antiquities also, and the re- 
petition of the willow pattern, however well done, together with 
designs which suggest the decoration of the stanze and the loggie 
of the Vatican, and though perhaps Raphaelesque, have no mean- 
ing whatsoever when detached from their original surroundings, 
are also, to our mind, misplaced. Certain pictorial scenes, though 
very elaborate, are quite appropriate; as for instance, the 
‘* Mariage sous Charles LX.,” painted on skin by Edward Moreau, 
and the ‘* Mariage sous Louis XV.,” painted on skin by Lasellez. 
The mingled grandeur, grace, and festivity of these subjects, and 
the beauty of their execution, render them conspicuous among 
the collection. For the magnificent objects exhibited by 
Messrs. Hancock, forming a suite of fan, bouquet-holder, and 
smelling-bottle, in gold, diamonds, pearl, and torquoise, there 
is nothing but admiration possible; but they are jewellery, not 
art, they are splendid, not interesting. M. Duvelleroy’s tortoise- 
shell fan-stick, with its beautiful diamond wheat-ears, is another 
instance of mere magnificence ; and a splendid Italian specimen, 
richly jewelled, which is among the Marchioness of Bristol's col- 
lection, has in the handle a useless little watch, which must 
inevitably have been put out of order, if the fan were ever to be 
used, 

The mountings are of various kinds and degrees of merit, but 
they are all more or less familiar to us, and none of them are 
done in England. Mother-of-pearl is the material most used, 
and this exhibition enables us to estimate its variety, and the 
perfection to which its treatment has been brought ; for here we 
find innumerable fans mounted in thick white nacre,—in the 
opaline kind, technically called ‘ burgos;” in the Oriental or 








waved, which is susceptible of beautiful ornamentation and of 
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the black (commonly called smoked) kind. _Tortoise-shell, ivory | other fans, in addition to her Goose-girl illustrations. Among 


—the French carving being almest equal to the Chinese in intri- | them is one painted for the Queen, and called ‘ Brambles,” 


cacy, and possessing a softness quite its own—precious woods This is, to our mind, the most beautiful fan in the collection, 
and precious metals, in an endless variety of applications, form the , regarded as a work of art ; and in its simple, wild, breezy sweet. 
mountings, which, especially in the Crown Perfumery Company's | ness there is poetical appropriateness. The painting is an ex. 
case of lace fans, are of singular beauty, harmonising perfectly | quisite bit of hedge-tangle ; with its slender twigs, its many-tinted, 
with the dainty fabrics stretched upon them. The materials sharp-edged leaves, while its cool, rich berries might be the ve 
upon which the paintings are pl: are vellum, white kid, ‘*bonny bunch of blackberries” of the old nursery story, rd 
white, black, and tinted silks and satins, batiste, and paper. Silks | which there occurs the entirely unreasonable connection between 
manufactured for the purposes of fan-painting are rolled in the | the old woman’s eating them, and her goat’s going over the bridge, 
piece, not folded, so that creases are avoided ; and they undergo so satisfactory to remember, when the inevitable age of accounting 
some additional process, called, we believe, ‘‘ colandering.” A for things has arrived. The harmony and beauty of this work 
French manufacturer has recently patented a silk in which blue | conceal its difficulty, which must, however, have been great, in 
and white, and pink and white tints are combined after a wonder- | the giving of such freedom, grace, and lightness to the design, 
ful fashion, the one melting into the other. ‘There is no specimen | while preserving the obligatory curve of the fan-shape. Two 
of this silk in the exhibition, but a beautifully painted fan, partly | studies of cranes, one after nature, the other after the Japanese 
pink, partly blue, is exhibited by the Crown Perfumery Company, | manner, also by Miss Loch, are striking. The former, painted ag 
in which the silk and satin is imperceptibly joined, and which shows | a mourning fan for Madame Van de Weyer, is the more beautiful, 
what is the effect of colour to be produced by the newly-invented and is the handsomest mourning fan in the collection. Next to 
combination. Against the employment of feathers as materials | it comes a fan mounted in carved ebony (Class 2, No. 601), with 
for fans, Mr. Sala protests, in his introduction to the catalogue, a design called ‘‘ Winter,” mistily and delicately beautiful. It 
and all that he says is borne out by an inspection of the show. | would be difficult to choose between Miss Loch’s ‘ Seagulls,” with 
If there were no other argument against feathers in this applica-| the Hebrides in the distance, and her ‘* Wild Duck.” Now 
tion, the observation that they suggest heat, not coolness, would | one thinks the swaying, clanging sea-birds, with the stretch 
be a sufficient one. But in addition, they are not beautiful, so |of sea, so serene and lovely in the evening, would be the 
used, — erp er fan ea out-door a = then ” 

The practical interest of the exhibition, as showing what) bold, sharp drawing of the brown reeds against the yellowing sky, 
English artists are doing in this long-neglected branch of Art, | and the settling-down of the ducks in their sedgy mere, make 
centres in the paintings and drawings, which are seen to waged one waver towards the other. Many of the flower paintings are 
advantage in the unmounted specimens. (Groups from poems or | very beautiful, but there are more stiff and common-place designs 
fictions world-widely known, scenes from fairy lore or fable,| among them than in the other kinds. An unmounted fan, 
illustrations of alt, flower, tree, plant, bird and insect life, | ‘‘ Daisies,” of the Marguerite kind, by Miss Capes (No. 154), is 
pretty little love-stories, such are the most pleasing subjects of | perhaps the best example of flower “ treatment” in the collection ; 
the numerous works by English artists. ‘ Faust” and ‘ Un-| the natural stiffness of the flowers is admirably taken advantage 
dine,” ‘* Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hiawatha,” ‘* The School for Scandal ” of in the arrangement. In Class I., Section 1, in a case full 
and ‘‘ Gammer Grethel,” ‘fom ‘Thumb ” and * Cinderella,” meet | of splendid fans, triumphs of mounting and jewellery, which 
instant recognition from us here. Of these subjects, Miss Lochs | have their own special interest, but not of the kind with which 
two renderings of the charming story of the ‘‘Goose-girl” (in| we are at present concerned, is a set of fans, with a scent-bottle 
Section II., Nos. 121, 122), and Mr. Nash’s “‘ Cinderella” (Sec- | in the handle of each, exhibited by Mr. T. O. Jones, one of which 
tion [I., No. 258), please us most. No. 121 is a delicious bit of (No. 86) is of quite extraordinary beauty. The design is arich 
colour, and also of humour; the details are all admirable ; the | spray of fruit-blossom, on black satin, with two exquisite blue 
wild flowers in the foreground and on the tree-trunk, the paternal | Australian birds, the one pecking, the other perched. We 
castle in the clear distance, the flock of geese, every one of them | hardly think the real plumage can much exceed in lustre and in 
a character, and yet a perfect goose; from the self-important | softness this marvellous imitation of it. 


straddler (they straddle, they don’t waddle, which proves Miss | _ 
Loch’s accuracy of observation), complaining to the outcast | ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AND ETERNAL HOPE. 
princess of the bad manners of the male intruder who is cracking | si 

: “‘* " " ‘ . (COMMUNICATED.] 
his whip in the distance, to the sentimental bird on the outskirts | E : : 
of the group, who is still only a gosling, and given presumably | HE chief reflection which these Essays* have suggested to us 
to a green-and-yellow melancholy ; and they lead up to the figure is that the changed attitude of general feeling = the ques- 
if the Goose-girl with artistic effect. The blue is delightful, | tion which they treat is manifested even less by energetic assertion 
so is the white, so are the humour and the feeling of the design. | than by diluted denial. : On the whole, they belong to the 
The second illustration is more elaborate, and though much more | creed of the past. Their authors, for the most part, find it 
difficult, it is perhaps hardly so charming. It is, however, a difficult to join in the hope that in some far distant future,— 
triumph of skill in design, for here is the stiff, chill, old German ‘‘ Hell shall pass away, 
town, with its roofs and turrets and its ancient gateway and steep And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 
‘* green,” along which the geese are straddling home; the leaders This is not true of all of them. By far the most interesting to 
having nearly reached the lofty archway, under which every one of | our mind—Professor Mayor's thoughtful and temperate essay, 
them will stoop his foolish neck, as the Goose-girl, so slim and | which (with one or two others) we regret that our space forbids 
graceful in her green gown, stands and listens to the rhyming) us to notice at length—takes the opposite side; but on the 
oracle of the enchanted horse’s head on one side of the gate, whole, we laid down the Review with a feeling of sur 
while the ancient sun-dial on the other shows the shadow of | prise that the nominal supporters of the old view were still 
evening. Mr. Nash’s Cinderella is in grey and white, on plain! s0 numerous. It is this very nominal support, however, which 
black silk ; beautifully drawn, and very humorous. Cinderella} would convince us, if we needed conviction, that the belief is 
has dreamed her dream and danced her dance, and has gone back | dead. The whole impression it leaves upon the mind is that the 
to her distaff and her duffle petticoats. Very pretty are her pen-| prospect of mysterious horror, which some of us can remember a 
sive head and round arms and dainty little feet, and full of grace | darkening our childhood with moments of anguish and days of 
and humour is the pumpkin-carriage, with its team of mice, ita haunting terror, making us tremble as we looked upon one and 
rat-coachman, in a mighty hurry and clacking his whip, and its | another of the best beloved, and asked ourselves whether they were 
frog-footman, with the light-bearing wand, all scuttling away to! endowed with that ‘‘ holiness without which no man shall see the 
the fairy stables,—a capital fan for a chaperon, with its merry | Lord,”—that this has no longer a place in men’s anti- 
moral anent late hours, and one that ought to be de rigueur for) cipation of the life beyond the grave. There remain 4 
the new-fashioned Cinderella dances. In the same section are Heaven and a Hell, and it does not appear that these 
several unmounted fans, shown by Mr. Henley, the only provincial | writers consider it possible that any one could pass from 
exhibitor, which speak well for talent and taste in Liverpool. /one to the other; but there may, we are assured, be very 
** After the Masked Ball,” is an admirable piece of work,—not a |ittle to choose between the lowest position in Heaven and the 
murder or a duel, but merely a merry party driving off in a best in Hell. We have no wish to use sarcasm on such a subject, 
hackney coach, their gaiety and keeping-up of the spirit of the but it seems to us impossible to describe this view in afew words 
ball being amusingly contrasted by the penaud air of the coach- | without something that sounds contemptuous, We think that 
man, who has passed the night out in the cold. Passing on} —— eet ‘ By Various 
to the simpler designs, we find that Miss Loch exhibits six ' one Review, May and June,—Zssays on Future Punishment. By 
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those who believe in an endless Hell, as men of old believed in 
it, have a few weighty reasons for their belief. We are sure that 
those who believe in an all-embracing Heaven, as a few have be- 
lieved in all ages, and as holy men in our day have declared 
themselves to believe, have many more and far weightier reasons 
for theirs. But this via media—this Hell keeping its endlessness, 
but losing its horror ; this Heaven, keeping its exclusiveness, but 
losing the distinctness of contrast which alone gave its exclu- 
siveness meaning—for this view we can see no reason 
whatever. It dismisses all reverence for the words of 
Christ, as they are written down in the Bible, for it encour- 
ages those he bids depart as cursed to believe that nothing 
very terrible awaits them. It dismisses all confidence in the 
omnipotent mercy of God, for it condemns a portion of those he 
has called into existence to remain for ever shut out from his 
presence. Its sole interest, we should suppose, consists in the 
proof it offers to the historian of belief, that the thing it would 
galvanise is dead. 

It is from this point of view that we consider the subject. We 
aim at appreciating some of the influences which have produced 
a great change in the belief of the religious world, and on the 
influence which this changed belief is to exercise in its turn. It 
is difficult, perhaps impossible, for any one to describe the belief 
of others without implying his own, but the first object being 
more than sufficient for our space, we would, as far as possible, 
exclude the second, 

We cannot believe, on the mere ground that the religious world 
has kept its sanity, that any large number of persons, in any 
age, believed in an endless hell in the same sense that they 
believed in an endless heaven. Nor do we think that attention 
has ever been sufficiently directed to the significant fact that the 
words of Christ most often relied on to prove the endlessness of 
future punishment are especially and, it would seem, designedly 
adapted to increase the very disbelief they are often quoted to 
rebuke. Who are they whom Christ bids depart into eternal 
punishment? The profligate, the scoffer, the hardened criminal ? 
They are in no danger, it appears, which they do not share with 
most of us. The command, ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed,” is 
addressed to those who have led the life of the average member 
of society, doing little harm, but less good. There are many men 
—and if you must divide the world into good people and bad 
people, not bad men—in whom the slightest approach to that 
self-sacrifice which is the first condition of service would 
affect their friends just as a miracle would. We would suggest 
& common specimen of humanity,—he shall be modest, honour- 
able, and not without a certain magnanimity, oblivious of small 
slights, patient under absolutely inevitable inconvenience ; and 
yet to see him make the effort necessary to help the unpros- 
perous, the despised, and the forlorn would be as astonishing 
as to see him fly. Unless any one is very fortunate or 
very unfortunate, we describe the bulk of his acquaintance 
in the most favoured stratum of English society. And yet 


this is exactly the character that is shut out from heaven, by | 


the decision relied upon for the fact that any one is shut out 
from heaven! Is it morally possible to consign in thought this 
proportion of our fellow-men to the fate, as generally understood, 
which those words promise them ? No doubt it was almost always 
impossible, at all events in the ages with which we are comparing 
ourown. But while opinions may long survive their meaningless 
utterance, their justification in the face of a growing denial, which 
they absorb in spirit as they defy it in words, seems to us their 
knell, And it is the last which we find in the greater number of 
these essays. What is it in the temper of our time which has led 
us to reject a dogma which no one, but a solitary mystic here and 
there, has ventured distinctly to deny for a period of seventeen 
centuries? This is the question we seek to answer. 

The characteristic of our own age which we should fix upon as 
its most distinctive peculiarity, in contrast with a period com- 
paratively recent, is something which on its best side, we may 
call a keen sense of reality, and on its worst, a want of reserve. 
We could mention one or two books of our day, remarkable for 
the intimacy to which they admit the reader, which could 
not have been written at an earlier date; and it must strike 
every one, we should think, who comes in contact with memorials 
of the past, how much less they tell us about the inner life of the 
persons concerned than any contemporary memorials would. 
It would be extremely difficult to strike the balance of loss and 
gain in the change, but we may reckon it on the side of gain that 
We cannot deceive ourselves about what we believe as easily as 
our fathers could. When people shut out any subject from their 


the most intense belief, but it is more common among average 
persons that they cease to think about it at all. They 
accept the accredited formulas which touch on it without con- 
scious insincerity, and they really do not know that this state of 
mind is different from belief. Now, we are disposed to claim for 
our own time the high praise that it renders this state of mind 
difficult. And a great deal of the apparent diminution of belief in 
eternal punishment is simply the discovery of its unreality. It is 
like opening a box we have kept carefully locked for years, and 
finding it empty. 

A contrast more evidently connected with the change is that 
of our increased humanity with the harshness of a past genera- 
tion. The contrasted bias of an age when pickpockets were.hanged 
in batches, and an age in which murderers escape unless théir crime 
is one of peculiar atrocity, comes out also in the fact that one 
generation believed in an endless hell, as far as it is possible to 
believe in such a thing, and the other disbelieves in it. There is 
an anecdote in the life of Sir Samuel Romilly curiously illustrative, 
we think, of this change of feeling. In the year 1807 a 
sailor was hanged for taking part in a mutiny on board 
a ship, from which his absence at the time of the mutiny 
was clearly proved, on evidence brought forward in the in- 
terval between his conviction and his execution. His Judge had, 
however, an excellent case, being no less than the confession of 
the supposed criminal. He had been undefended by counsel, and 
had employed some friend to draw up his defence, which this person 
had actually thought safest to throw into the form of a confession 
of guilt and a flowery declaration of remorse, probably supposed 
to be very telling by the half-educated advocate. So that a man 
who would have had no difficulty in proving an alibi actually 
made a false confession of guilt. Ilow deep and lively must have 
been the sense of vindictive enmity on the part of the law, when 
an innocent man under suspicion thought his only hope was in 
an appeal to its mercy ! 

But what we now desire to point out is the complication of this 
change with the first we have noted. Long before the reform of 
the penal law, its harshness was so much hampered with the 
scruples of a growing humanity, that its operation was fitful and 
spasmodic to the last degree. ‘The same offence, brought under 
the sentence of two different Judges, would be visited respectively 
by a few weeks’ imprisonment and a life-long banishment to 
Botany Bay. Now there are persons in every age who think 
punishment ought to be lenient, and others who think it should 
be severe, but that it should be certain would now-a-days be the 
starting-ground of every one who had anything to say about it. 
Yet it was one of the shrewdest thinkers of the eighteenth 
century—Paley—who fixed upon this capricious execution of the 
laws as a subject of eulogy ; and Romilly had in his legal reforms to 
answer an argument which, remarkable for many reasons, may be 
noted without irreverence as beinga most remarkable instance of the 
‘‘ follies of the wise.” What our legislators meant by saying that 
a man should be hanged for stealing a few yards of silk in a shop or 
a handkerchief from a pocket, said Paley, was that the Judge should 
have the power of hanging him, if there were any peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the theft to make it desirable. ‘* By thisexpedient, 
few actually suffer death, while the dread and the danger of it 
hang over the crimes of many. The life of the subject is spared, 
as far as the necessity of restraint and intimidation permits, yet 
no one will adventure upon the commission of any enormous 
crime from the knowledge that the laws have not provided for its 
punishment.” In other words, it is adduced as the crowning 
merit of the English penal law that it consists, in a large measure, 
of empty menace! Now note the bearing of this view on that of 
future retribution. Men can but expect from a Divine governor 
that which they deem best in human government, and if the 
wisest thing the human law-giver could do was to threaten all 
with a penalty which he meant to carry out, perhaps, on one in 
ten, no doubt that was the course of the Divine law-giver also. 

It is true that the words of the Son of God seem to surround with 

peril the future of this well-bred man of the world, that brave 

officer, that distinguished lawyer. But in fact, they are in no 

greater danger of being damned, than some poor man who has 

stolen five shillings’-worth of ribbon from a shop to buy bread for 

his starving family is of being hanged. His offence, as well as 

theirs, comes within the letter of the Act, but all that is implied 

in either case is that the culprit will owe his impunity to an act of 

mercy. 

Reasoning such as this is impossible to our generation. For us, 

the vague make-believe of a future Hell must either gain reality or 

disappear. Many reasons besides that which we have endeavoured 





intercourse with others, they may indeed shut it into a region of 





to point out tend to prevent its becoming real. One of the most im- 
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portant is the influence, both reflex and direct, of physical science. 
Its direct influence isnot small. Sin, from the point of view of the | 
mere man of science, must ever remain wholly what, in some degree, | 
no doubt, it actually is,—transmuted misfortune. The study of | 
a world in which nothing is ever destroyed or created, disqualifies | 


we are commenting believed most firmly that God was the ruler 
of mankind, not of good men only, or even of men who 
desired to be good. Nevertheless, there was much in the effect 
of their teaching to produce the opposite impression. To 
them, the one aim of life was a more complete subjection to 


the student for the very conception of that mysterious reality in | the Divine Order. By the very law of their being they yearned 
face of which the spirit which recognises it claims, not that it shall | after the reward which, in the Zendavesta, is sought of God,—‘* To 


be transmuted or modified, but that it shall cease to be. ene, 


note well this,—it is not the endlessness of future retribution in 
which men under such an influence cease to believe, it is any | 
future retribution whatever. And this is true in some degree, 
though, perhaps, in a less degree, of what we have termed | 
the reflex action of physical science,—its influence on the 
course of theological speculation. We allude to a kind of 
influence the connection of which with physical science 
many persons would be inclined to deny altogether, for it has 
been strongly exerted by some thinkers who were ignorant of, and 
not interested in, physical science. And it would be a still 
greater cause of protest among their disciples, should they mistake 
our view of the influence of these men on those who only half- 
accepted their teaching, for our view of their own belief. But 
you have never appreciated any opinion, till you have considered 
how it looks from below, and the belief, which we are inclined 
to connect, however unapparent may be the connection, with 
the lessons of science, that the present life is the scene of God’s 
judgments, and not only that which is to come, seems to us to 
become the denial of any judgment whatever, the moment it 
passes out of the atmosphere of a holy mind. Nature has, for 
many of us, become the revelation, and not the mask of the 
Supernatural, the same kind of change as came over the science 
of the seventeenth century, when Bishop Wilkins entitled his 
account of the Earth’s place in the solar system ‘“ Discourse 
concerning a new Planet,” has passed over the spirit of our time. 
The life of earth has in like manner been in our day kindled 
with the glow of a distant heaven, and claimed, in its newly dis- 
covered brightness, a kindred with the stars. Its most perplex- 
ing dispensations have been vindicated as signs of the coming of 
the Son of Man. Its most distinctly physical laws have been 
regarded as instruments of discipline, whereby men’s spirits are to 
be trained into reverence for the divine order. Now, while it is 
possible to discern among the various incidents of experience 
some evidence that the Power that rules this world visits with 
displeasure such sins as drunkenness, sloth, and flagrant dis- 
honesty, even in these cases punishment is fitful and uncertain, 
and in the case of evil of a much deeper dye we cannot trace 
itat all. Not even drunkenness and some forms of dishonesty 
are quite so widely remote from the spirit of Christianity 
as a life of hard, consistent devotion to self, and indifference 
to everything but self, and it cannot be denied that such lives are 
often prosperous and satisfied. If the justice of Heaven is but 
that of earth on a larger scale, the ‘‘eternal fire” denounced 
against those who pass by with indifference the needy and the 
suffering is an empty figure indeed. 

It was not an empty figure to the holy men to whose teaching 
in some measure this change is due. Itis not an empty figure, 
we will venture to say, to any spirit which has ever listened in 
silence and awe to the voice of conscience. Samuel Johnson knew 
something of the unquenchable fire, in his self-imposed penance 
in the market-place at Lichfield for the pain his disobedience had 
inflicted years before on the father he could so seldom have grieved 
in any way. Byron must have known something of it, when he 
wrote the lines which, more than any other known to us, suggest 
the pang, of which he says :— 

“ But in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of Memory seemed to roll, 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 
Though in Time’s record nearly nought, 
It was Eternity to Thought ! 


For infinite as boundless space 
The thought that Conscience must embrace, 





Which in itself can comprehend 

Woe without name, or hope, or end.” 
All know something of it, we believe, except those who have 
deliberately chosen the life of self and the world. We ought to 
be very slow indeed to decide of this or that individual that he 
belongs to this class. But can we look at this world, and deny 
that such a class exists? 

Now the question is,—Does this Divine Order by which 

the guilty are punished exist only with regard to those 
who accept it? Does it lie with every man to decide whether he 





will or will not live under this law? ‘Those on whose teaching 





come under Thy authority, for all eternity.” This was their heaven, 
they sought no other. But there are many who desire nothing of 
God but to let them alone. Are they always to have their will in 
this matter? They do apparently, as far as this world is con- 
cerned. Is this to continue for ever? 

When Whitfield was preaching his most denunciatory sermons, 
an anonymous writer, whom we have no hesitation in identifying 
with the pure and gentle Byrom, thus addressed him, in verse 
which, whatever we may think of its poetic merit, seems to us 
an effective answer to all who question our gain in deliver- 
ance from the black shadow which those only can appreciate 
who remember it as darkening their childhood. We give the 
following protest against an endless Hell as a complement to the 
far more striking description of an eternal Hell we have quoted 
above, and also as the best summary known to us of all that cap 
be said against the popular doctrine :— 

“ Think, teacher, think, and answer,—Art thou sure 

That Mercy, which for ever shall endure, 

Endures no longer to the sons of men 

Than the short space of threescore years and ten ? 

Is this God’s favour to his creature—man— 

His wrath eternal, and his love a span ?” 
It seems to us one of the deepest causes for thankfulness in the 
present age that we have been encouraged in this protest against 
endless evil by some of those who regard sin with a horror as deepas 
it has ever stirred in any human spirit. But if we would be just 
to those who take the opposite side, let us remember that the 
world has to a great extent ceased to believe, not so much in the 
endlessness of future punishment, as in its existence. Heaven 
and Hell have passed away together. We have exchanged the 
infinite divergence of good and evil for an infinite prolongation 
of their confused blending. For our own part, we are thankful 
for deliverance from the belief in infinite Divine wrath and 
finite Divine love, even at this price. But we do not conceal 
from ourselves that it is a great price, and that a religion from 
which awe has passed away, may seem to some who best know the 


meaning of faith, an evil hardly less than a religion of fear. 
J. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ern 
THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your number of June 29th there is a clever and sugges- 
tive article upon the possible annexation of the Island of Cyprus. 
by the British Crown. Surely the calm and liberal-minded Spec- 
tator cannot wish us to trample upon the rights of these luckless 
Cypriotes by refusing them their true position,—that of a Greek 
province ; surely no thoughtful student of history would wish to 
see English labourers mixed with the Greek inhabitants of Cyprus, 
as their rivals or their masters, to produce another Ireland, as a 
problem for our future statesmen. I quite admit that the aboli- 
tion of Turkish rule in the island would be an advantage of no 
mean order to beth the Christian and Mussulman inhabitants, for 
the Pashas who govern them have, as a rule, been lazy and rapa- 
cious, but I most heartily protest against the notion of our 
colonising Cyprus as we colonised New Zealand and Natal. The 
Cypriotes, although few in number, for the splendid territory they 
occupy, and woefully ignorant and backward, on account of Turkish 
oppression, are nevertheless members of the great Hellenic family, 
and will no more submit to ‘‘improvement” off the face of the 
earth by rum and rifles than would their warlike kinsmen in Crete. 
During the heroic efforts of the Greek revolution of 1821, the Cypri- 
otes were agitated by a short but determined struggle between the 
Crescent and the Cross, which sufficed to show the vitality of the 
national Greek feeling in the island, though it was found impgg- 
sible to make head against the numerous resident Mahommedans. 
These resident Mahommedans, or Cypriote Turks, talk Greek in 
their homes, and are simply the descendants of certain among 
the islanders converted by force at the time of the Turkish con- 
quest. They bear a much larger proportion to the Cypriote 
Christians than do the Cretan Turks to the Cretan Christians, 
hence the Pashas have found their task of governing Cyprus 
comparatively easy. Since the war of the revolution, fifty 
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years ago, there has been no serious disturbance among 


the Cypriotes. They have remained passive spectators of the 
struggles going on elsewhere. But this state of things would not 
survive the fall of the Sultanate in Cyprus. We should then 
have the Cypriotes to deal with in a lump, and the very justice 
of our rule would encourage the islanders boldly to state their 
grievances. Let me remind you, Sir, that during the Egyptian 
¢enure of Crete, about forty years ago, it was found that as the 
spiritual head of the Mahommedan Cretans no longer reigned 
over them, the adherents of both religions agreed in con- 
spiring against their actual ruler. The same thing might 
well happen with us in Cyprus, if we undertook to colonise 
the island. Blood is thicker than water, aud every sun-burnt 
Greek speaking Cypriote, Christian or Mussulman, would 
view the fair-haired strangers from the West with incurable 
suspicion. There are nearly 300,000 islanders to be dealt with, 
and whatever our sturdy emigrants might do to hold their own 
upon the coast—to form an ‘‘ English pale” upon the Cyprian 
shore—I do not envy the Sicilians and the Maltese, whom you 
cynically propose to send for to help in the good work. It may 
be necessary to plant a military station in some part of Cyprus, 
and to hold it, as we hold Gibraltar, against all comers. But we 
might as well endeavour to colonise the South of Spain with 
domineering and indomitable Saxons, as to rob the Greeks of 
their just inheritance by trying our South-African tactics upon 
the Cypriotes. There are plenty of waste places of the earth for 
our overflow of population without this Mediterranean colony, 
that would, even if it succeeded, be dearly purchased, at the price 
of the bitter hostility of the active and seafaring Greeks. We 
have only got to drive these people into the arms of Russia, to 
make it possible for her, at some distant day, to have a powerful 
Mediterranean fleet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, E.C., July 2nd. HiILary SKINNER. 





JOURNALISTIC FAIRNESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In a long letter from Mr. Bosworth Smith, published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of June 27th, occurs the following passage :— 


“*Give Turkey in Asia,’ says one of the most voluminous of book- 
makers and letter-writers, in a letter published last week, ‘a Christian 
rule, and all will go right.’ Can anything more clearly show the funda- 
mental misconception under which such men have all along been 
working ? The pathetic appeal of the Lazes to England 
against the threatened annexation, which England has already declared 
in the Agreement she will do nothing to oppose, isa curious commentary 
on Mr. Malcolm MacColl’s hopeful anticipations. His panacea does not 
seem to be recognised by them at all events as a panacea.” 


I can understand the chagrin of men like Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
as they watch the natural issue of their infatuated policy 
in the partition of Turkey by the Congress of Berlin. I can 
also understand their irritation against all who foretold that issue 
eighteen months ago. But I think it would be more dignified to 
abstain from giving vent to their disappointment in uncourteous 
personalities. That, however, is a matter for Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s consideration rather than mine. But in the event of his 
doing me the honour of attacking me on a future occasion, may 
I venture to request that he will base his attack on something 
which I have really written. I must respectfully decline to accept 
the paternity of any absurdity which Mr. Bosworth Smith may 
be good enough to invent for me. The words which he has 
attributed to me in the passage which I have quoted are not mine, 
in any sense ; I never wrote them, nor any words which even a 
perverse ingenuity could torture into such a meaning. And I 
humbly submit that even “the pathetic appeal of the Lazes” 
hardly justifies Mr. Bosworth Smith in making a spurious 
quotation of his own the text of a patronising rebuke to me. 

I wrote to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette at once, to ask 
Mr. Bosworth Smith for his reference ; but the editor has refused 
to publish my letter. Now, I have a sincere admiration for the 
literary vigour of the Pall Mall Gazette; and I admire also—if he 
will forgive me for saying it—its editor's consistently fanatical 
loyalty to what I consider a bad cause. But I am sorry that his 
admiration for the Turks should have tempted him to introduce 
into the arena of English controversy the methods of Turkish 
justice. This is not the first time that I have been attacked in 
his columns, and refused a right of reply. 

I trust, Sir, that you will prove, by the publication of this 
letter, that the policy of your contemporary is as futile as it is 
manifestly unfair.—I am, Sir, &c., 


12 Chester Terrace, S.W., July 3rd. Matcoitm MacCott. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Allow me to say a few words in reply to the courteous 
letter of ‘* A Scottish Liberal.” 

1. I am quite aware that the word ‘‘residuary” was in the 
first instance applied to the Church of England as retaining those 
who (‘A Scottish Liberal” will permit me to use the expression) 
had the courage to remain at their posts, such as Norman 
M’Leod and others—some worthy, some unworthy to be named 
with him—at the time when popular feeling ran so strongly 
against the institution which they thought it right to maintain. 
But the expression, or at least the idea, soon acquired a 
wider significance, and it is a common charge against the 
Church of Scotland, as against the Church of England, that 
its adherents are to be found amongst the ignorant, wandering, 
perhaps worthless, population whom no one else claims, and 
who belong to the Established Church because they do not care 
to belong to any stricter or more rigidly defined communion, 
I should greatly regret if I have said anything implying a denial 
of the missionary efforts of the Free Church amongst the poorer 
classes, or of the successful attempts which the Episcopalians have 
made (as hinted in a letter from “‘ A Scottish Tory,” in the Times) 
to proselytise from the Presbyterian Church, by taking advantage 
of its maintaining a moral standard of qualification for baptism. 
What I intended was to insist on the value of the principle of 
the larger accessibility of a national Church, and on the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the bulk of the poorer classes” belong to the Church 
of Scotland, rather than to the outlying Churches, whether 
Presbyterian or Episcopalian. 

2. With regard to Dr. Robertson Smith, it is no concern of mine 
to defend the conduct of individual Professors in the Established 
Church of Scotland, any more than of individual Bishops in the 
Established Church of England. All that I said was that no 
such prosecution as that of Professor Robertson Smith had taken 
place in the Church of Scotland ; and I will venture to add that 
a Church which elected Norman M’Leod and Principal Tulloch as 
its Moderators, and received Professor Knight, of Dundee, into 
its ranks almost by acclamation, is not very likely to admit of 
such a prosecution, or to sustain it even by a narrow majority. 
But I gladly hail the signs of larger liberality in the Free Church, 
and I look rather to this than to a narrow zeal for destruction as 
the best hope of healing the divisions of Scotland. 

It is true that the State has sometimes been as intolerant as 
independent Churches, but it is equally true that independent 
Churches, or Church parties claiming to be independent, have 
been more often intolerant than the State or than the Churches in- 
fluenced by contact or connection with the State; and it is on 
this, as on other grounds, that I deprecate the endeavour to make 
the retrograde and mischievous dogma of ecclesiastical independ- 
ence a cry for bringing the Liberal party into power.—I am, Sir, 
&e., An Enoutsu LIBERAL, 





MANCHESTER AND THIRLMERE. 
(To THE EptToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—“ R. C.’s” letter in your last number seems to call for a 
few words in reply. To say that my reference to the Thirlmere 
Bill passing ‘“‘ on its merits” is a fallacy, because the Committee 
of the House saw fit to ensure the extension of its benefits to 
other communities on equitable terms, whilst reserving to Man- 
chester a prior right in perpetuity (of which he seems unaware) 
to the supply of the legitimate requirements of our increasing 
home population, is nothing but a quibble. 

““ R. C.” confuses * level” and ‘‘ contour” of the lake’s surface, 
and has clearly not understood my remarks on the relative con- 
stancy of the lake and “reservoir.” Even as to level, he can 
hardly have realised that it will take a month of absolute drought, 
with the maximum withdrawal of 50,000,000 gallons per day, to 
reduce the full reservoir seven or eight feet, a variation of level 
not now unknown, I believe, to the lake, in case of floods, 
True, as he says, improved overflow must be provided, for the 
safety of the dam; but the doubled water-surface will take twice 
the quantity to raise it a given number of inches, and this, ceteris 
paribus, will reduce the rapidity of overflow in more than the 
like ratio. The severest floods, which now cause a rapid rise of 
level, will thus be greatly mitigated, even supposing the reser- 
voir absolutely full, to begin with; but the very raison d'étre 
of the dam is to impound the floods. 

““R. C.” says I have been misled by no less an authority than 
the Committee of the House about the inaccessibility of portions 





of the western shore. Possibly so, but my remark on the im- 
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proved facilities holds good, and was secondary to the enjoyment 
of the natural beauties of the lake’s surroundings, hereafter to be 


preserved—instead of threatened—by the necessities of ead 


teeming civilisation. 
I had no thought of entering into a controversy on behalf of a 


scheme which is not in need of an advocate, but in justice to. 
myself and you, Sir, after once trespassing on your invaluable | 
space, I can hardly rest under a groundless imputation of whole- | 


sale and concentrated fallacy. My remarks were solely directed 
against the habit of opponents of the measure, which I seem to 
detect also in your correspondent’s letter, of treating its sup- 
porters as beings inferior in mind and feeling. I was sorry to 
see this enshrined, in an aggravated, form in your columns; 
under less august and less liberal auspices, it would hardly have 
been worth noticing.—I am, Sir, &c., a. ©, 








A TAX ON EXPECTATIONS. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In speaking about the injustice of levying a tax on a non- 
existent article like unproductive land in America, you ‘‘ suppose,” 
as a parallel injustice, the case of a young man with expectations 


state that such an injustice—a tax levied on expectations—does 
exist in legal form in many of the Cantons of Switzerland, and is 


which will make that injustice a general law for the whole of 


twice, every young man who is unable to serve as a soldier, and | 
whose father is possessed of real or personal estate, will have to 
pay a per-centage on his expectations as a military tax. Asif the 
law of compulsory descent of property was a preventive against 
squandering or failure! -How strange that the two oldest | 
republics should have fallen into such a fiscal policy !—I am, 
Sir, &c., ©. Cc. 8. 
[The facts are curious and worth recording, but ‘ expecta- 
tions” in Switzerland and England do not mean the same thing. 
Here, they are hopes; there, they are reversions.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


TWO SCHOOLBOYS. 


Two schoolboys on their way to school 
I day by day was meeting, 

Yet tho’ I met them"day by day, 

We each and all pursued our way,— 
Nor changed a friendly greeting. 


At last I got to nod and smile, 

To smile they, too, were willing ; 
And then I used to stop and stand, 
And often shake them by the hand, 
And sometimes tip a shilling,— 


Till it became a daily treat 

To meet these morning’scholars : 

I loved to see their merry looks, 

Tho’ schoolward bound, with bag of books, 
Bright cheeks, and shining collars, 


Soon came the summer holidays, 
And when they were half over, 

I took a trip to Germany, 

And three months passed away ere I 
Recrossed the Straits of Dover. 


Again I took that old, old walk— 
What time the leaves were yellow, 
Tue autumn day was very still— 
J ust at the bottom of the hill 

I met one little fellow. 


He hailed me with a joyful cry 

Of joyfullest delectation : 

I lavghed to see him laughing so,— 

‘¢‘ But where’s our friend?” ‘ What! don’t 
you know? 

He died in the vacation.” 


How was it that I turned aside, 
With rough, abruptest bearing ? 





| which we are about to notice—induces feelings of irritation 
| very unsuitable for picture enjoyment. And besides all this, 


being taxed on those expectations. That will j on say, if I . : : S ‘ 
g ‘ ‘ re What will just men aay | there is a picture-dealing air about the whole place, and divers 


actually embodied in a Bill, just passed by the Swiss Parliament, | 





——~ 


No matter ; on the instant I 
Turned off, nor even said, ‘ Good-bye,’ 
And left the youngster staring. M. 








ART. 
o> 
NOTES ON MR. RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 


(EXHIBITED AT 148 NEW BOND STREET.) 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 


‘Ir is much to be regretted that Mr. Ruskin did not choose a 


more commodious place for this Exhibition. It was difficult 


‘enough when the Turners alone were hung in these small rooms 
| to see them properly, but now that there are another’sixty draw- 


ings to be seen, the result is overcrowding and inextricable con- 
fusion. There is no practicable way of seeing several of the 
Turner drawings except by sitting upon the floor, which method 


| we saw a lady adopting recently ; and the attempt to follow, 


catalogue in hand, the new works added by Mr. Ruskin—those 


intimations that photographs of this, engravings of that, or fac- 
similes of the other series of pictures may be subscribed for at the 
desk. Is it hypercriticism to remark that these elements are 


Switzerland? If the nation accept it, after having refused it | unsuitable for an exhibition like the present, and to suggest how 


much better it would have been if some adequately large room, 
untinctured with the flavour of the shop, had been chosen instead 
of the ‘Fine Art Society?” 

However, what can’t be cured must be endured, and we have 
only dwelt thus long on this aspect of the matter, because we feel 
that the educational value of these works of Mr. Ruskin’s, which 
should be very great, is likely to be seriously impaired by the 
cramped and uncomfortable way in which they have to be seen. 
We will take the collection in its catalogue order, and say a few 
words about each of the more notable works. First, however, it 
must be mentioned that by no means the whole sixty are drawings 
from Mr. Ruskin’s hand. On the contrary, some are photographs, 
some coloured prints, some drawings by his pupils or friends, and 
one or two are old engravings, illustrative of some point or pic- 
ture which he thought required elucidation. The object of this 
exhibition being almost wholly educational, examples have been 
selected more for their significance of teaching than the glorifica- 
tion of the artist, and the collection is now actually and chiefly 
what Mr. Ruskin describes it to be in his preface :—* A little 
autobiography of drawings, out of which it appeared to me that 
some useful points might be made evident respecting the service 
of particular methods, or the danger of particular errors. What 
consistency of effort they show has been noted, as briefly as I 
could, and the grounds on which I thought it necessary to pursue 
some lines of study which cost me much labour and gave little 
reward, except in enabling me to understand the virtue of better 
work.” 

The first of these works is a water-colour of Conway Castle, 
made by the elder Mr. Ruskin, and is only interesting as a typical 
example of what water-colour drawing, or rather ‘‘ tinting,” was 
at one time, ‘‘ the first tints being laid in grey, then the warm 
colour laid on the lights, and no “ effects” of light, or of local 
colours, ever thought of. The next three examples are old Swiss 
prints, coloured by hand, worked on the same plan of shadow and 
warm light, but with a greater appreciation of bright colour and 
considerably more attention to detail; the chief shortcoming 
lying in a certain tameness and polished appearance, as if Nature 
had put on a quiet Sunday suit for the occasion. These three 
works are noticeable as being at the opposite extreme to those 
formed by the school of rough picturesqueness which was soon 
to arise in England. Here the beauty is that of order and smooth 
cultivation, blue hills, green valleys, and gently curving water ; 
even the Via Mala (see No. 3 R.) represents the gorge as a 
softly-rounded declivity, with a smiling landscape on each side. 
Near this (No. 5 R.) is a curious coloured print of ‘* Swiss Life in 
the Olden Time,” which certainly represents as trim and holiday 
a view of peasant life as was ever put upon the boards at 
Covent Garden or her Majesty's Theatre. Not idealised in the 
least, says Mr. Ruskin, but a quite true picture of a well-to-do 
farmer’s life in Canton Berne. 

The next four works are photographs from various Turners, 
useful here for explanation and illustration of that artist’s work, 
but not coming within the scope of the present notice. 

The first of Mr. Ruskin’s own drawings is No. 12 R., ‘‘ The 
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Ducal Palace,” a study of its colour in morning sunlight, not a 
picture, as it only attempts to give the relation between the 
various portions of the architecture, the sky being left entirely 
blank. ‘The first feeling Of most visitors to the gallery when they 
stand before this drawing will, we think, be one of intense sur- 
prise at its great beauty of colour. The general public have 
long been accustomed to think of Ruskin as a man who cannot 
paint, have long made up their minds that the only work possible 
to him is in light and shade, minutely faithful studies of plants 
and trees,—‘‘ nasty black and white things,” as a celebrated water- 
colour artist once called them to us. But this drawing of ‘‘ The 
Ducal Palace” is not alone exquisite in its delicate drawing, but 
its colour is as refined, and yet powerful, 9s is that of a sea-shell ; 
and it has succeeded in giving that most evanescent charm which 
nearly every Venetian building possesses, and which the one in 
question possesses more than any other, of mingled lightness and 
strength. We have lived for weeks under the shadow of the palace, 
and watched the light of dawn and evening on its pictured walls, 
and we can only say in praise of this drawing that it is the only 
worthy representation of it that we have ever seen. Even 
Turner himself never grappled with the gigantic difficulties of 
detailed drawing and colour which this sketch attempts, but 
treated the building with distant respect. ‘The most beautiful 
building of the most beautiful city of the world, sketched with the 
the utmost patience of unflinching industry and skill, by one 
who loved both city and palace well, in order that, in his own 
words, ‘‘ men shall learn for ages yet to come, from the lips of the 
Sea Sibyl], what is most noble and most fair,”—such are the subject 
and the object of the drawing before us. Nos. 13 R. to 16 R. 
are pencil sketches of different views in Venice, chiefly on the Grand 
Canal, all admirable for their delicate pencilling and unwearied 
labour, and all alike leading up to that perfect knowledge of 
Venice and Venetian architecture of which we have seen the 
fruits in ‘‘ The Stones of Venice ” and many an cloquent descrip- 
tion and appreciative criticism. And here, perhaps, we may fitly 
insert, for the benefit of those of our readers who will not or may 
not have the chance to visit this gallery, Ruskin’s dictum as to 
possible judgment of Art, which he gives here in reference to one 
of these Venetian sketches :—‘‘ No judgment of art is possible to 
any person who does not love it, and only great and good art can 
be truly loved; nor that, without time and the most devoted atten- 
tion. Foolish and ambitious persons think they can form their 
judgment by seeing much art of all kinds. They see all the pictures 
in Italy, all the architecture in the world, and merely make them- 
selves as incapable of judgment asa worn-out dictionary.” Which 
most true words we will leave our readers to ponder, and proceed 
with our notice. 

No. 20 R., **Studies of Inlaid Marble-work at Lucca,” very 
delicate and true, but more interesting to the student of painting 
than to the general visitor, being left in a state of incompleteness, 
hardly to be appreciated without some knowledge of art processes. 
Nos. 21 R. and 22 R., are two maps done in schoolboy days, be- 
fore ten yearsofage. ‘They are remarkable for wonderful neatness, 
and an amount of self-confidence and skill shown in the deter- 
mined lettering and general penmanship very singular for the 
early years of the executor. 

No. 23 R. is a very interesting frame of copies from 
Cruikshank’s vignettes to Grimm’s fairy-stories. The accuracy 
of hand and eye here shown, and rightness of execution, free from 
blot or stain of the slightest kind, are very great, and they do not 
suffer even with the harsh test of two of the original etchings 
being placed by their side, as is here done, in No. 24.—R. Then 
come various other specimens of early work, mostly in pencil, all 
distinguished pre-eminently for industry, and an utter absence of 
any attempt at picture-making, that vice which ruins so many a 
young artist and amateur. 

No. 23 R., ** Hotel de Ville, Brussels,” is the last of these early 
drawings which we shall notice to-day, being a copy of Prout’s 
drawing, we suppose, very much reduced in scale, as we are not 
familiar with any work of Prout’s of such excessive minuteness. 
This drawing is simply a wonderful example of painstaking and 
minute drawing, almost painful in its elaboration. It is 
purely student work, the original being only a most elaborate 
outline for future use, and this an absolute fac-simile of it, on a 
small scale; as might be expected, the young student got ‘‘ over- 
praised for the mechanical industry,” such industry and accuracy 
being indeed wonderful for a boy not yet sixteen. Of Ruskin’s 
later work, and especially of one large drawing here exhibited, of 
Alpine gneiss, with its flowers and ferns, we shall speak at length 
next week, 














BOOKS. 


MR. HOWELL ON CAPITAL AND LABOUR.* 


Tue well-worn subject of the relations of Capital and Labour has 
been invested by the recent occurrences in Lancashire with a new 
interest for the moment, and no more opportune time could have 
been chosen for the publication of an elaborate defence of the 
aims and methods of Trade Unions. For Mr. Howell's book, 
though in form an ‘historical and economical” investigation of 
the ‘Conflicts of Capital and Labour,” is in substance and in 
tone an apologetic work, written to vindicate the Trade Unions 
from the unfavourable criticism of outsiders, and especially of 
political economists. Few persons possess greater qualifications 
for the task which he has set himself than the author, and we 
may say at once that notwithstanding an occasional asperity, 
which generally displays itself when the argument is a little dis- 
posed to halt, the subject is treated throughout in a spirit of 
fairness and moderation for which we were much less prepared 
than for the ability of the reasoning and the vigour of the style. 

The machinery of a Trade Union is directed to two main 
objects,—on the one hand, it insures its members against the 
ordinary accidents and vicissitudes of a workman's life; on the 
other, it guards the interests of labour in that particular trade, 
taking now the aggressive and now the defensive, according to 
the changes produced in the attitude of capital by variations in 
the state of business. We gather from what Mr. Howell says 
that the last twenty or thirty years have witnessed a large develop- 
ment among the Unions of the policy of amalgamation, the result 
of which has been that in many of the most important trades the 
local societies have been incorporated into one general organisa- 
tion, with branches and subdivisions in all the centres of in- 
dustry. This has, no doubt, greatly increased the efficiency of 
the Unions for both their main purposes, and the figures cited in 
this book testify to a remarkable growth in their influence and 
prosperity. Thus the total number of independent Societies 
(without reckoning the local branches of the greater Unions 
separately) is said to be about 3,000; the aggregate 
number of Trade Unionists is 1,250,000; and the annual 
income of the Unions is not far short of £2,000,000. 
It appears probable that by far the greater part of this 
sum is devoted in ordinary times to those purposes which 
the Unions have in common with other friendly and mutual- 
insurance societies, though the manner in which the accounts are 
kept renders it difficult to define the exact proportion. Taking 
the Amalgamated Engineers, the richest and most powerful of all 
the Societies, as a sample of the rest, we find that in 1876, out of 
a total expenditure of about £110,000, there was appropriated to the 
head ‘+ Donations ” (which includes the ‘* out-of-work ” fund and 
the fund for “ travelling relief”), £45,000 ; to the sick, £23,000; 
to superannuation, £12,500; to funerals, £7,500, and so on. 
The grants for trade purposes, including contributions to other 
trades, for the same period are only £1,800, and the expenses of 
management are about £13,700, or something like 12 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure. The total income for the year 1876 was 
£120,000, the average contribution per member being £2 14s. 6d., 
or about 1s. a week, and the reserve fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £275,000. Inso far as Trade Unions employ their 
machinery for the purposes of mutual insurance, there can 
be no real question as to the value of the service which 
they render both to the workmen and to the com- 
munity at large. The extent of that service will be better 
appreciated, if we refer again to the accounts of the Amalgamated 
Engineers. In 1873, before the depression in trade had begun to 
make itself felt, the number of members was 42,000, and the 
donation fund (which is mainly spent on members out of work) 
for the year was £15,500; in 1876, the number of members was 
44.500, and the donation fund was £45,000,—in other words, 
while the tota] number of members had only risen in the three 
years a little more than five per cent., the amount devoted to the 
relief of members out of work had increased nearly two hundred 
per cent. Of course, the evidence before us does not enable us 
to say how far the four or five great societies whose accounts are 
here presented are fair representatives of the Trade Unions as a 
whole ; but the existence even in a few trades only of such an 
insurance fund as that just described involves, in times of de- 
pression like these, an immense saving of outlay to the State and 
of self-respect to the individual workman. 





* The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By George Howell. London; Chatto and 
Windus. 1878. 
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Mr. Howell enters upon more disputable ground when he comes 
to deal with the other and more familiar aspect of Trade Unions 
as instruments for keeping up the wages of labour, and resisting 
the encroachments of capital. We have already said that, having 
regard to the difficulties of the subject and the stand-point of the 
writer, we consider his book, as a whole, singularly fair in tone 
and able in argument. We sympathise heartily with his protest 
against the prevailing tendency to treat all controversies that 
arise between labourers and their employers as mere questions of 
bargain and sale, to be settled by the higgling of the market. We 
quite agree with the general drift of the passage which he quotes 
from Mr. Frederick Harrison,—that there are moral considera- 
tions which enter into and determine the relation of master and 
workman, and which are quite foreign to the lower relation of 
vendor and purchaser. We freely admit that the powerlessness 
of the individual labourer to meet the capitalist on equal terms 
is an ample justification for combination among workmen ; that 
in a trade where there is a Union, wages are, as a rule, more 
rapidly adjusted to the proper standard than in one where there 
is not; and that a strike may, under certain conditions, be a 
perfectly fair, and at the same time a thoroughly efficient, means 
of bringing about such an adjustment. Fully assenting, as we 
do, to all these propositions, and believing as fully that there is 
no political economist of any weight who would deny any one of 
them, we regret all the more that Mr. Howell, with a misappre- 
hension of the teachings of political economy which would be 
extraordinary, were it not apparently shared by most of the 
working-class leaders, should have allowed himself to fall foul of 
that science in a manner which, without doing the least harm to 
it, is very damaging to his own argument. His chapter on 
‘* Political Economy and Trade Unions ” reproduces a number of 
fallacies which have been exploded over and over again, notably 
by that most able and accurate writer, the late Professor Cairnes, 
whose Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded 
contains a refutation so lucid and so cogent of the very errors which 
we find here that there was really no excuse for their reappearance. 
We put aside altogether matters of taste, such as Mr. Howell’s 
not very pointed definition of political economy as the ‘ grab- 
all science,” and his sneers at the ‘‘air of infinite wisdom” and 
the ‘‘overweening confidence” with which the economists 


tribute nothing to the fund from which labour is paid,—in other 
words, add nothing to the demand for labour. Do they or can 
they raise general wages in the only other way in which they can 
be raised, by limiting the supply? Now in a growing and settled 
community, the supply of labour, using the term in the sense just 
indicated, can only be contracted in one of two ways,—either by 
emigration, or by artificial restraints upon population. We are 
not aware that the former of these expedients is in favour with 
Trade Unions, and from what Mr. Howell says (p. 217), there 
can be no doubt that they strongly condemn and reprobate the 
latter. Mr. Howell, however, evidently thinks, and in this we 
believe he faithfully represents the views of his clients, that 
there are other ways in which the supply of labour may be 
limited. ‘‘ Why,” he asks (p. 216), ‘‘should not the workmen 
limit the supply of their labour, either by withdrawing the surplus 
hands out of the market, or by working less hours, and thereby 
giving others a chance of sharing in the amount of work, and 
consequently, of the wages offered by employers?” Let us con- 
sider separately the two methods here suggested. First, as to the 
withdrawal of the surplus hands; if this means the withdrawal 
of them out of the country, and therefore out of the range of 
competition, no doubt the supply of labour would be then 
diminished, and general wages pro tanto would rise. If on the 
other hand, as we rather suspect, it means the withdrawal of 
them out of one particular market or trade (and this is what the 
restrictive rules of the various Trade Unions really aim at), wages, 
in that trade, would rise, but wages in other trades would sink in 
exactly the same proportion, from the influx of the labour so with- 
drawn, and general wages would thus remain unaffected ; or else 
the men would continue unemployed, and become chargeable either 
to their Trade-Union or to the parish, and the rise in general 
wages would be in this way counterbalanced. ‘The other scheme 
suggested is vitiated by an equally patent fallacy. The men 
who work shorter hours either work at the same wages as 
before, or at lower wages. If they work at the same wages as 
before, the question whether their employer will or will not hire 
more men to fill up the vacant time will depend upon whether or 
not there has been some such change in the general conditions of 
the trade as will make it profitable for him to pay more in wages 
than he did before. If such a change has occurred, the extra 








‘¢ propound their crude notions” (p. 197). Nor do we lay much 
stress on the author’s curious incapacity to understand that the 
** laws ” of political economy, like those of any other science, only 
profess to formulate certain general tendencies, which are always | 
liable to be counteracted. Mr. Howell, for instance, seems to | 
imagine that he has sufficiently refuted the law of wages, when he 
has shown (as can easily be done) that there are cases in which 
wages are not regulated wholly, if at all, by supply and demand. 
The ascent of a balloon, or the arrest of a falling ball by the 
hands of a cricketer, might just as reasonably be adduced to dis- 
prove the law of gravitation. But after every allowance has 
been made for misconceptions of this kind, we do not deny that 
there is a real and an irreconcilable chasm between the conclusions | 
of political economy and the creed of the Trade Unionist. 

The Trade Unionist believes that by means of Trade Unions a 

general rise of wages may be brought about, or a general 

fall averted. The economist, on the other hand, admitting that | 
when the conditions which naturally lead to a rise or fall are pre- 
sent, the one may be hastened and the other retarded by combina- | 
tion among the wage-receiving class, asserts that those conditions | 
are determined by causes which it is altogether beyond the power | 
of the Unions as now constituted, and worked, to affect. The | 
statement that, in a country where there is free industrial com- | 
petition, and where men’s conduct in their business relations 
is in the main governed by commercial motives, the neral| 





or average rate of wages depends on the demand for labour, | 
as compared with the supply of it, is, so far from being the | 
paradox which it appears to Mr. Howell, little more than an/ 
arithmetical truism, The demand for labour means the amount 
of capital which, having regard to the state of trade, can be pro- 
fitably employed in the direct payment of labour. When trade is 
good—tbat is, when profits are high—more capital can be so em- 
ployed than before ; when trade is bad and profits low, less. The 
causes which lead to variations in this factor must, therefore, be | 
sought among those general conditions which make the industry of | 
a country at one time more, and at another time less, productive 


than before. The supply of labour, on the other hand, means | 


| 


the number of persons who, having to choose between working | 
with their hands, and either sinking in the social scale, or living | 
at the expense of the community, or starving, prefer the former | 
to any of the latter alternatives. 


Trade Unions admittedly con- 





wages must sooner or later have been paid, independently of the 
shorter hours ; and the rise in wages is due, not to a limitation in 
the supply of labour, but to an increase in the demand for it. If 
the men work at lower wages than before, and the conditions of 
the trade remain the same, it will be profitable for the employer 
to pay to additional labourers in the form of wages exactly the 
difference between the late and the present wages of. his old 
labourers. It makes no difference to him whether he pays 30s. a 
week each to ten men, or 25s. a week each to twelve men. It is 
obvious, however, in this case that, so far from the supply of 
labour having been limited by the shorter hours, it has been in- 
creased, and the £15 which was formerly paid to ten men being 
now paid to twelve, general or average wages have actually fallen. 

We should have been glad to have followed Mr. Howell in his 
interesting discussion of such topics as piece-work, overtime, the 
restrictive rules of Trade Unions, arbitration, and the prospects 
of our foreign frade. But we must here take leave of him, com- 


| mending his valuable book to all who wish to understand the 


form in which our chief industrial problems present themselves 
to a most intelligent and well-informed observer, from the 
workman’s point of view. 





OREGON.* 
Tus unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever 


| record of a journey which the author made to Oregon. He writes 


with modesty—quite unnecessary modesty—of the faults of his 
book, which is not, and does not profess to be, an elaborate 
account of the State, but which will tell any one who reads it a 
very great deal worth knowing about Oregon. We gather from 
some hints in it that he is a lawyer, and he writes a little in 
the spirit of one. The chapter on his fellow-craftsmen and 


'the laws in Oregon is one of the best in the book, full 


of sharp, shrewd observations, with a kindliness towards the 
Hoosier Judge and the home-spun style of attorney common in 
the West, which we did not expect to find in an English lawyer. 
His legal training is of service to him. He can cross-examine 
his informants, can put his “‘ proof” together with care, and can 
exercise that healthy scepticism in regard to hear-say evidence 
which is no mean virtue in a traveller, and which saves a reader 





* Oregon: There and Back in 1877. By Wallis Nash. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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from being dosed with a decoction of gossip and fables picked|a rude society are visible. The sub-editor of the Corr- 
up on coach-tops and at drinking-bars. Perhaps he is too intent | wallis Crucible travels about selling his paper and picking 
on the practical side of life, and too reticent about the magnifi- | up mews. Oregon doctors advertise ‘No cure, no pay.” 
cent scenery through which he passed. The snow-topped, Lawyers do not a little in money-lending. But there is comfort, if 
double-headed Mount Shasta, Western men will think, deserved | not ease and luxury, within the reach of all who merit it ; there is 
at his hands more than four or five sentences. A veteran writer | elbow-room, and a wide horizon ; and if a man gives his children 
of travels, with a turn for “local colour,” would have given us health and puts into their hearts a love of work, he may feel in the 
ten pages, instead of a few lines, about the vegetable and aqueous | evening of his days assurance that they will not want in the great 

















wonders of the Rogue River Valley. The reader of Bret Harte and corn-land of the Willamette Valley. 
Mark Twain will learn, too, with a little disappointment that Mr. 
Nash did not once see a man shot “ at sight” in San Francisco or its 
neighbourhood. 





It was an off-day for slaughter in that beautiful | 


Law and order appear to be tolerably well observed in Oregon. 
The State’s writ “runs,” we are told, in its wildest part; the 
Marshal and his deputy exact obedience from all. Foreigners are 


and enlightened city when he visited it. But then one cannot always | liberally treated by the Constitution, and it is an honourable 


have the luck to arrive at the height of the fair. Our author met 
with few striking adventures. Still he travelled by a coach which 
had been stopped by highwaymen five times in the previous 
eighteen months. He was regaled on the road with many exciting 
stories, one being about a recent robbery of the coach, on an 
occasion when a highwayman slapped the face of a passenger. 
This was more than the latter could endure ; he quitted the coach, 
and followed the robbers, shot one dead, wounded another, and 
captured a third, and returned to his fellow-passengers with the 
remark, ‘‘ I was not going to have my face slapped for nothing.” 

Mr. Nash has written his book, he explains, in order to answer 
various questions put to him since his return as to “ the climate, 
soil, productions, institutions, laws, and conditions of social life 
found on the Pacific slope, and chiefly in Oregon.” As to the 
conditions of social life, they are rough,—very rough. But there 
is plenty for every one who can work, and has some means where- 
with to start in the New World; and one or two tales which he 
tells will make many a struggling doctor or barrister, and 
many an English farmer who has a hard fight to satisfy 





the tax-collector and the landlord, long to pack up, and 
depart for a country where the struggle for existence is 
not so severe as here. Let muscular curates, crushed 
with debts and weary of tea-meetings, read this story, 
which we abridge from Mr. Nash’s book:—A Presbyterian 
minister, unable to rear a family on £200 a year, starts for 
Willamette ; farms five hundred acres, at the outset doing 











exactly as his neighbours, sowing and reaping when they do, till 
he picks up a knowledge of farming. He is now growing his 
forty or fifty bushels of wheat an acre ; dwells in a roomy house, 
has his twelve-acre orchard growing far more apples than his 
household can consume, is healthy and happy, and preaches 
sermons which are none the worse for being thought-out as he 
moves about his farm. Let young married couples, cooped 
up in a stuffy suburb, the husband toiling and moiling all 
day in a dark counting-house for a miserable pittance, and 
the future for themselves and their children gloomy as a 
rainy sea, look at this picture which we take out of its frame: 
A young Englishman married a charming little girl, bought a 
ranch, stocked it with some thousand sheep, and settled down ten 
miles from anything calling itself a town. The round of the 
young couple’s daily occupation was to get up early and see, on 
horseback, after the stock ; to come in to breakfast, the husband 
setting the things and the wife doing the cooking ; to look to the 
garden of olives, oranges, and almond-trees, till dinner had to 
be cooked; after it, a siesta; then another gallop round the 





ranch ; then music, reading, and to bed. ‘‘‘And have you not 
got tired of this life ?’ we said to the little lady, as fresh in com- 
plexion and neat in toilet as if Brighton, and not St. Barbara, had 
been her home for two years past. ‘Oh dear no!” she said, | 
‘Bob is so good; he never made wry faces over the messes | 
I used to make at first, and now I am a good cook, and| 
it was glorious fun, like picnics always.’ 
smiling, a great broad-shouldered Englishman, proud of nothing 
but his brave little wife.’” The said Bob's sheep have been dying 
for want of water, and he has had hard times; but many an Eng- 
lish husband and wife, pent up in a semi-detached house, and | 
going their gin-horse round of duties, would be glad to change | 
lots with the sheep-farmer and his plucky wife. Take another | 
career, and compare it with anything open to an energetic young 
lady in England. A farmer’s daughter, fairly educated, and com- 
petent to keep accounts, is appointed secretary of the local Grange 
or Union,—that is to say, is placed in a position where she is | 
responsible for the accounts of thirty farms, whose owners make | 
common sales and purchases and have common storage of 
corn. This young lady, who knew all about the price 
of wheat and freights, and who could drive the reaper at a 
pinch, presided at the supper-table, and played and sang all 
evening when Mr. Nash visited her father. Many signs of 


| 





peculiarity of the State that foreigners enjoy the same rights with 
respect to the possession, enjoyment, and descent of property, as 
native-born citizens. In regard to the purchasing and conveyance 
of real property, an alien is in the same position as a citizen of 
the State. Persons who go to Mr. Nash’s book for information 
about the unoccupied West, will no doubt desire greater and 
more precise details about the productions and climate. But 
he tells enough to indicate the general character of the State. 
There is good wheat-land everywhere, yielding, he states, 
thirty-five to fifty bushels an acre without manure, if only 
care is taken to keep down the weeds, and if the ploughing 
is carried five to eight inches deep. Often, too, the Oregon 
farmer gets, without labour, his “‘ volunteer” crop of fifteen 
bushels an acre. Mr. Nash does not quote the official figures. of 
the United States’ Commissioners, but they show that the average 
yield in Oregon is greater than any of the States of the Union, 
with the exception of Nevada and Texas. ‘There is plenty of 
fruit to be had for the gathering. Stock does well. Sheep thrive 
if they are protected against the dogs and the ‘ cayotes,” as the 
small prairie-wolves are called. ‘The common reproach brought 
against the climate of Oregon is that it is too moist, and there is 
a saying in California that their neighbours are ‘‘ web-footed.” 
We should have liked Mr. Nash to tell us a little more about this 
subject. Mr. Mosley’s book on the State of Oregon goes to show 
that the reproach is not all true of Middle and Eastern Oregon. 
Mr. Nash has formed a very favourable idea of the suitability of 

the State for purposes of emigration ; it is manifestly healthy and 

rich and varied in soil; and there can be little doubt that it is a 

suitable place for one who can use his hands as well as his“ head, 

who has had experience of farming, who is prepared to rough it, 
and who has a little capital to start with. Perhaps it is no smal} 
attraction that there is good sport to be had; the black-tailed 

deer, occasional elks, bears, and wolves will afford plenty of occu- 
pation for the gun. 

Mr. Nash gives a gloomy account of the remnants of Indians 
who linger round Yaquina Bay and in other parts of Oregon. He 
visited some of the Reserves, where he was welcomed in the 
lingo of the Indians as a ‘‘ King George’s man.” ‘They were 
troublesome enough some years ago, but they are now spiritless, 
tame, and useless. They do not cultivate the land well. Only one 
of them has become naturalised. Though they are in possession of 
excellent land in the Siletz Reserve, and receive practical instruc- 
tion in the industrial arts, they do not avail themselves of the 
advantages within their reach. He visited also the famous salmon 
‘‘ canneries” of Portland, and he gives an interesting description 
of the process by which salmon to the value of more than 
two million dollars are annually exported. He hints that the 
Columbia fisheries are falling off in consequence of the enormous 
and wasteful drain. Altogether, he has written an interesting, 
instructive, and amusing book ; and the few faults which we have 
noticed are due to the fact that Mr. Nash has much to say, and 


And Bob looked on | is too anxious to be brief. 





SEBASTIAN.* 
Ir would seem almost impossible that one should be reminded 
at the same time by any book of two writers so dissimilar 
from one another as Charles Dickens and George Eliot, yet a 
resemblance to both is suggested by Sebastian. Dickens seldom 
indulged in so absurd a freak of the imagination as that which 


| produced Pumblechook, the patron and torment of the childhood 


of the weak hero of Great Expectations; the great personage 
from whom Mrs. Gargery expects so much, and from whom no 
one ever gets anything but insolence or toadyism. In Sebastian, we 
have a reproduction of Pumblechook, with modifications, and in a 
superior social grade. ‘The story deals with a poor clergyman, 
named Amos Gould ; his wife, whom he has married out of meek 


* Sebastian. By Katharine Cooper. London: Macmilla in and Co. 
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submission, and after he knows that the girl he loves, 
and who loves him, is beyond his reach; and their only child, 
the ‘Sebastian ” of the narrative. ‘The portrait of the Pumble- 
chook of the Gould household is drawn for the reader on the 
happy occasion of Sebastian’s birth, when Mrs. Gould, the most 
matter-of-fact of women, has a prophetic revelation of the child's 
future. ‘My dear,” she says to her husband, “ this little man is 
to alter everything for us. I have really, Amos, had a sort of 
revelation about him. Yes, he is to be a great blessing to us, 
and to change everything for us some day. I know it. Iam 
sure of it.” Everything wanted a good deal of changing for the 
Reverend Amos and Mrs, Gould; their lives were as cold, as poor, 
and as unlovely as lives just above pauperism could well be; 
but Mrs. Gould's revelation had a farther development,—it 
included the action of a clerical personage, one Prebendary Jellicoe, 
whom Mrs, Gould calls ‘‘ the dear Bishop,” for reasons which we 
think are not so much humorous as insufficient. The Prebendary, 
who has ‘ huge gouty limbs and a port-wine-tinted face,” consents 
to become the child's godfather. The author conveys by some 
clever touches the idea of the fragility and smallness of the infant, 
whose future as a ‘‘ young man” his mother discusses within a few 
days of his birth with his father—for instance, when she describes 
his hand as “about the size and tint of a newly-hatched pigeon,” 
and his forehead as “ crimped like a new chestnut-leaf ;” and for 
this tiny creature the Prebendary’s patronage is thus early bespoken : 
** Don’t you see,” asked Mrs, Gould, ‘that there could scarcely 
be a better chance for any young man than Sebastian will have, if 
he makes himself cared for, as he ought and must, by his god- 
father?” ‘Well, my dear,” answered Amos, ‘ practically, I 
suppose that really is all the solid ground we have for these little 
feet to stand on. I suppose the Bishop really will put something 
in his way, at the right time, when that comes.” And Amoscould 
not withhold a patient little sigh at the thought of how many 
years lay between the small Joseph and his prospective land of 
Goshen. ‘ He looks a perfect little clergyman already,” declared 
Mrs. Gould, ‘This is a little silly, especially as Mrs. Gould has 
been previously described as a sensible person; and it is followed 
by distinct, thongh perhaps unconscious, imitation of Pumble- 
chook :— 

“ Tho picture, of which the steel engraving in Mrs. Gould’s room was 
& copy, was an oil-painting, representing a head and shoulders very 
considerably larger than ordinary life-size. Yet it was generally ac- 
knowledged that the artist could not be said to have really departed 
from nature in this matter. The original of the portrait was so greata 
man physically, so much greater morally, and more great than all 
socially, that apparent exaggeration was perhaps the only means by 
which justice could be done in such a case. The brow to which Mrs. 
Gould fancied her Sebastian’s bore some resemblance projected much 
in several places, as if the great brain had needed more room than 
nature originally allowed it. The nose was decidedly Roman. Sebastian, 
at four years old, was irreverent enough to compare it with Mr. 
Punch’s, for which his mother debarred him for a whole week from con- 
templation of his model. If such an idea could possibly occur to 
the child, one would have thought that the severe dignity of the 
expression of the lips would have prevented utterance of it. Those 
lips, too, were large and full. . . . . . Amos was considerably dismayed, 
when in answer to Mrs. Gould’s entreaties for advice respecting Sebas- 
tian’s education, their learned friend sent particulars of his own early 





progress. //e had lisped Latin quite as soon as he lisped English. At 
three years old he could read some words in Casar, and at five he could 
read the text throughout, better than that of an English lesson-book. | 
He began Latin grammar at the same time as English. At eight years | 
of age he had finished Casar and commenced Ovid. Then Greek was | 
undertaken, first the grammar, and then Xenophon’s Anabusis, from | 
which time the Prebendary’s progress was marvellously rapid.” 
All this solemn fooling is very dull reading; and the reader | 
can hardly pity Amos Gould and his wife, so annoying are 
the unmanly weakness of the one, and the unwomanly folly of | 
the other. Sebastian is a pathetic and pitiable little figure, like | 
a genteeler ‘‘ Pip” and being consigned to the tender mercies of | 
the Prebendary because he cannot learn fast enough, is rescued | 
from the hands of that improbable humbug half-dead. The | 
story of the child’s life is a painful one; over-tasked faculties, | 
repressed instincts, wounded feelings are Sebastian’s lot, and all | 
the time his mother is dreaming of a great future for him, and 
his father loves him with the intensity of a heart otherwise lonely. 
The likeness to George Eliot comes in there ; Amos Gould is like 
Silas Marner, and the poverty and struggle of the little house- 
hold furnish a companion picture to that in Amos Barton. 
There is a similarity of tone, also, in the author's treatment of 
the problems of life and fate,—in the hopeless dimness and un- 
loveliness of ‘little Amos Gould's” lot, unrelieved by any dignity 
derived from his position as a clergyman, and in the persistent 
dogging of Sebastian through life by the mischief wrought by 
his mother’s fetish-worship, in the person of the odious Pre- | 
bendary. The author writes well, in a clear and incisive style, | 





but it is singular that she conveys to the reader a less distinct 
idea of her hero than of any of the other persons concerned in 
her story. There is not much incident, and the charm of the 
book consists in its little pictures. ‘The love-story of Sebastian's 
life threatens for a while to be as dismal and disastrous as that of 
his father’s; his ‘‘ Dora” is the daughter of the lost love of 
‘little Amos,” and it is she who, as a child herself, brings rescue 
to Sebastian from the cruelty of the Prebendary, by going boldly 
to Amos and telling him how Sebastian is being treated. The 
instinct of championship in Dora Dowdswell is repeated in her 
after-history, and indeed leads to the complication which 
seems to be fatal to Sebastian’s chance of winning her, for 
she accepts the proposal of a man who has divorced hig 
wife, because she has mistaken pity for love, and meang 
to adopt the réle of a consoling angel. The divorced 
wife is quite innocent, and Sebastian becomes possessed of 
the proofs of her innocence, and is charged to communicate 
them to the deceived husband, who accepts them with joy, and 
rushes off at once to reclaim his wife. The author has done well 
in making all the part of her story that relates to the unjust 
divorce very vague ; it may be barely possible that such a result 
should be attained by false swearing, but it is not pleasant to 
contemplate an occurrence of the kind, and probability must be 
very violently strained, when the persons concerned are a husband 
who is devoted to his wife, and a wife who is devoted to her 
husband! The meeting between the pair is prettily described, 
and though there can have been no reality at all in the sentiments 
professed by Clarence Rudall for Dora Dowdswell, and very little 
in those professed by Dora for him, since they respectively change 
partners with unembarrassed alacrity, the position has a pleasant 
novelty in it. If we must have a divorce in a story at all, it 
may as well be an undeserved one ; and we think all the better of 
the author of Sebastian because it is evident that she knows very 
little of the law of the matter. 





ZARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* 
Way has not an interesting Church history been long ago written ? 
Why is it necessary to consult a number of monographs, in order 
to get a knowledge of its mere eléments? If the vastness of the 
theme sufficiently explains this lack, why is it that no one has told, 
in even a tolerable fashion, the story of the conversion of Britain 
to Christianity 2? We have got long past the time when historians 
of England refused, as Sir Francis Palgrave puts it, to treat the 
Church ‘“ with common honesty ;” but there is still wanting a 
book, written for the people as well as scholars, relating the won- 
derful history of the early English Church, and the ‘chains and 
sequences ” by which its triumph was accomplished. The subject is 
deficient in no element of interest. ‘The rapidity of the Con- 
quest ; the spectacle of the powers of heathenism melting at a word 
from St. Augustine or St. Wilfrid; the mystery floating round 
about the old religion; its sturdy, brave adherents; the 
strong, heroic souls, such as Paulinus and Theodore, standing 
out in the mists of time; sweet, tender spirits, such as St. 
Cuthbert, which those rude times produced as naturally as the 
lobelia grows among the rocks or stones of the Rapids,—all 
unite to fill the theme with every charm which a historian could 
desire. Count Montalembert has told the story, in his own way,— 
but his own way, though fine, was not an Englishman’s way. All 
is truth for him. It went against his nature to cast doubts ona 
really beautiful legend. To be critical came so near being sacri- 
legous in his eyes. Ile weaves into his narrative with equal confid- 
ence the statements of the veracious Adainnan or Bede, and those 
of the most extravagant of the Bollandists. Professor Bright’s 
narrative has one great merit. It is simple and artless. We miss 
perhaps an abiding sense of awe at the vastness and marvellous 
character of the work which he describes. He is too content to 
be the paraphraser or translator of Bede. But there are the piquancy 
and directness of an old chronicle about some of his chapters, and 
we are not sorry that he does not belong to the order of historians 
who are never more at their ease than in decrying the original 
authorities to whom they are indebted for every scrap of infor- 
mation. Perhaps he plods away a little too monotonously at his 
tale of battles, murders, and sudden deaths, and we long for an 
occasional general reflection, if only as variety to the mass of 
small, pebbly facts. Hoffman, in one of his tales, says history 
should be ‘‘a ghost with a voice, coming from the past.” The 
description not unfairly fits this narrative, which is a little too 
pale and colourless for a subject which sparkles with every 
variety of interest. 








* Chapters of Early English Church History. By William Bright, D.D. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
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We should be glad if Englishmen were more familiar than they 
are with the portraits of the national heroes and saints who are 
sketched in these pages. They would find that their earliest 
ecclesiastical history has its glories, little thought of. Like most 
of his predecessors, such as Hook and Lappenberg, Professor 
Bright rather underestimates the first of the great figures which 
pass before us in his pages,—-St. Augustine. He says truly 
enough of him that he was ‘ not a Boniface, not an Anskar, not a 
Xavier, not a Martyn.” Speaking of the questions of conscience 
which St. Augustine propounded to Gregory, Professor Bright adds, 
‘‘ One feels a sort of chill, a sensation akin to disappointment, in 
reading of his difficulties.” ‘This is scarcely the fit epitaph for the 
founder of English Christianity. He was not the ideal missionary ; 
he has been immured too long in the cloisters to escape narrow- 
ing influences ; he was by no means the man, one would have said, 
to impress the warlike Ethelberht. But let us judge by results, 
and we shall be forced to own that he was a man whose works far 
transcended any saying recorded of him ; that he had striking prac- 
tical talents; that his was, as Montalembert describes it, a ‘‘ patient 
and conciliating genius ;” and that his whole mind and bearing 
corresponded to the description we have of his appearance,— 
Sormam et personam patriciam, staturam proceram et arduam, adeo 
ut a scapulis supereminerct. Of Gregory all men have spoken well ; 
and Professor Bright bas painted him with happy touches. Not 
an allusion to him fails to ‘‘ indicate a large and kindly nature ;” 
the very accounts we have of his physical appearance, his ruddy 
face, scanty, darkish hair, kindly look, stout stature, and beauti- 
fully shaped hands, speak of the very highest type of his race. 
We are surprised that our author has not referred to the pretty 
legend embedded in the Purgatorio, to the effect that the soul of 
Trajan passed into Gregory the Great. The two other striking 
figures in the history of that portion of the English Church which 
drew its sap from Rome are Theodore and Wilfrid. We prefer 
to quote Professor Bright's description of the former at the close 
of his life :— 

“ He probably felt that at his years he must work hard at this task, 
during what might remain to him of the ‘ twelve hours’ of his day; he 
had less time than a younger man for gently feeling his way, and 
gradually developing his plans. [le was conscious of the gifts of a 
born ruler; one does not think of him as of a saint, or a man who, 
because he ‘loved,’ in St. Augustine’s exquisite phrase, could ‘do 
whatever he liked,’—whose administrative success was the fruit of a 
genial nature, that gained obedience by the more fact of evoking 
sympathy. Zhis man of Tarsus was not like him whose heart was so 
tenderly ‘enlarged’ towards all who were under his authority; 
and the idea of discipline and obedience had received in the Conti- 
nental Church-system so ample a development, the hierarchy was so 
much regarded as an organ of governmental action, and so little, com- 
paratively, as a presentation to mankind of a Divine Pastor in his 
various operations of love,—that one expects to find in the character of 
a bishop brought up in it a certain hard authoritativeness, which re- 
minds one of the old Roman magistracy rather than of St. Chrysostom 
or St. Paul. But whatever Theodore was, whether we think him 
deficient or not in some characteristics of a shepherd of souls, we must 
recognise in him a man of vast practical ability, and sincere determi- 
nation to do his best for the Church. And pot only can we appreciate 
what he did for England during an unexpectedly long episcopate, but 
we can understand how at its commencement be ‘ was received as a 
public blessing by the kings and people, and was the first archbishop, 
Bede says, to whom all England submitted.’” 

Of Wilfrid, the type of the restless, the versatile, the ambitious 
Churchman, our author speaks with enthusiasm. He is carried 
away by the Northumbrian’s dazzling gifts. He does indeed 
admit St. Wilfrid's ‘“‘imperiousness and egotism.” But he does 
not stop long enough over his faults ; and he is too sure that the 
revolution which Wilfrid, with the aid of his countryman, Benedict 
Biscop, accomplished, was good, to appreciate in their fullness his 
rivals, whom the haughty Northumbrian prelate so slightingly 
treated. The key to his character is probably to be found in the 
prayer which, according to Richard of Hexham, he used to make ; 
he prayed to be free de ingenii sui tarditate, et lingue rusticate. Wil- 
frid was, in fact, one of the great ruling and organising ecclesiastics 
whom Rome has never lacked. He wanted to introduce system and 
method ; he desired to see the Church strong and magnificent, as he 
had seen it at Rome and at Lyons; he was the patron of learning and 
architecture, the very ideal of the princely and liberal Churchman 
of the middle-ages. We own, however, the more interest in the de- 
velopment in England of the work begun by St. Columba, and we 
cannot be so sure as Professor Bright is that its extinction by reason 
of the influence exercised by Wilfrid at the Synod of Whitby was 
nota national calamity. True, the ascendancy of Latin Christianity 
brought system and order, which the Scotch or Irish Church 
sadly wanted. It brought magnificent churches and cathedrals, 
and wedded art to religion in stately nuptials. It introduced, as 
Mr. Green says, ‘‘ those larger and humanising influences which 
contact witha wider world alone can give.” But it will be ever 


a moot point whether it was well for the world, and England in 
particular, that King Oswi gave his judgment at the Synod of 
Whitby for Wilfrid’s claim, and that Colman and his followers 
quitted the Holy Isle and sailed away, never to return, thus 
leaving England to the dominion of Rome, and severing her 
connection with Columba, to whose followers or heirs she 
mainly owed her conversion. The notion that the Scotch Church 
was heir to the Ephesine traditions may be, and probably was, a 
myth. But it was not wholly an error to assert that Columba, 
“the dove of the cell,” was the direct heir of St. John. All 
that we read of him is in accordance with the nature of the be- 
loved discipline. His great followers, such as St. Cuthbert and 
St. Aidan, exhibited the fervour and tenderness of the Apostle 
whose rule they professed to obey. Bede speaks of St. Aidan as 
‘‘a man of the utmost gentleness, piety, and moderation,” and 
he did not lack firmness and boldness. All that we learn of St. 
Columba from his biographer, and from the legends which have 
clustered about him, give the ideaof a large-minded, richly endowed 
nature,—a spiritual genius far rarer and deeper than St. Wilfrid, 
or in fact, any of the Latinised missionaries. Montalembert is only 
just to him when he says that there was in him the making of “a 
sailor, soldier, orator, and poet.” And the disciples whom he 
nurtured were cast in the same rare and large mould, They were 
totally free, so far as we can see, from the narrowness which is 
the common charge brought against the Church of Iona, They 
trusted to the arms of the Spirit far more than their Latin sup- 
planters. Rich endowments and gorgeous buildings were not to 
their taste ; they were content with humble edifices of wood. 
When Malachy, Archbishop of Bangor, began to build a church 
of stone, the lovers of the old ways remonstrated with him, say- 
ing, ‘ Scoti sumus, non Galli. Quid opus erat opere tam superfluo, 
tam superbo ?”—a question indicative of the spirit of a Church 
which preferred living converts to stately cathedrals, and which 
for generations adhered to the practice of not accepting endow- 
ments. All that can be learned respecting the old Church of 
Iona is that it depended more on the spiritual power of indi- 
vidual men than on any system; that its organisation was loose, 
and allowed free play to every variety of human gifts ; and that 
its founders were of a loftier, purer, and rarer type than those 
by whom they were succeeded. Monasticism flourished in the 
early Northumbrian Church, and yet it was not insepar- 
ably associated with celibacy. Women held a higher rank 
in the Scoto-Irish Church than in the English Church, The 
Coarbs, whose position was greater than that of a bishop, were 
apparently sometimes women. If there was less learning in the 
Church of Iona, there was more poetry about it. While the 
emissarics of Rome made friends with Kings and Queens, St. 
Cuthbert and St. Aidan were the priests of the people; they 
were more human and less worldly, and the very legends about 
them speak of more lovable natures. What story is told of St. 
Wilfrid comparable in pathos to that which is related of Columba, 
—how on the eve of his death he was moved deeply, even to tears, 
when he had to part with the old white horse of the monastery ? 
What poems have come down connected with the English saints 
comparable in sweetness to those in which the chief saint of the 
Scoto-Irish Church sings of his oak grove in Derry, and says 
of his favourite Arran, “To live within the sound of thy bells 
is to live in joy?” 

Professor Bright is in many ways an excellent narrator, and we 
have little fault to find with his story. We cannot, however, say 
that he throws much light on the many difficult questions of 
ecclesiastical archaeology which must crop up in a history of the 
early English Church. He speaks with a very uncertain sound 
about the existence of an English Christian Church before the 
coming of Augustine, and we are at a loss to know whether he 
agrees with Mr. Wright in thinking that it did not exist at all. 
His remarks on the growth of the parochial systen, another cruz 
in English Church history, are learned, but somewhat pointless ; 
he leaves the reader in doubt as to his own opinion. But we 
should be sorry if reference to these omissions deterred any one 
from reading a very fascinating volume. 





“GIRL GRADUATES.”* 
Some thirty years have passed since England's Laureate surprised 
her with a vision of ‘ fair yiri graduates, with their golden hair.” 
And the poet’s dream has proved itself a prophecy, and the pro- 
phecy is likely to become a prosaic element in each day’s history, 
before this decade shall run its course ; but the poct's vision did 








* Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science : 





Aberdeen Meeting, 1877. London Longmans, Green, and Co. 1878, 
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not embrace all that has actually been accomplished, for when 
the question of studies ‘‘ anatomic” comes before Ida,— 
“ Nay, we thought of that,” 
She answered, “ but it pleased us not.” 

The English mind thirty years ago had not entertained the possi- 
bility of women doctors, any more than it had entertained many 
another social question mooted in rapid succession since. But it 
is with the social question as it affects women in its general 
aspect, that we are concerning ourselves at this moment; it is 
well to see the point we have reached, before looking at what lies 
before us. We have settled that the crass ignorance in which 
the majority of girls were brought up fifty years ago is a mistake, 
and shall cease; that mere slipshod knowledge on the part of 
those who undertake to teach is an evil, and must cease, even if 
a whole generation breaks its back over examinations; that 
girls shall be medical students, if they please—Slade scholars, law- 
yers, bankers, architects, if they so please ; and having so decided, 
we seem in danger of being somewhat nauseated with the perpetual 
talk about ‘‘ the higher education of women,” ‘‘ woman’s mission ” 
and ‘* woman’s rights,” and to ask half-fretfully about it all,— 
Cui bono? The secret of much of this feeling undoubtedly lies in 
the sense of annoyance, and unrest produced by the antagonistic 
attitude of a small, but powerful section of the community. While 
amongst the heads of the Medical profession are to be found men 
who ‘‘ would see their daughters dead at their feet,” rather than 
studying a science they themselves have mastered in the interest 
of humanity; and others who, while acknowledging ‘a vast 
amount of power in woman’s intellect,” assert that it is ‘‘ narrowly 
limited as to the direction in which it can be employed ;” and 
while women, on the other hand, are found asserting that they 
‘do more than half the work of the world,” and grotesquely 
aping masculine manners and habits,—we know that these dis- 
turbers of progress have not arrived at the root of the whole 
question yet. Objectionable above all things to us is the phrase 
‘‘woman’s rights,”’ whether used for or against them. No 
distinct individuality ever can or should be merged in the life of 
another. Communism of that kind carries within itself the seeds 
of speedy decay, but we live and move in a social body composed 
of men, women, and children; and it is the truest statecraft to 
discern the organisation most conducive to the growth and well- 
being of that body as a body. Distinctly, and we should say 
admittedly, the sum of the duty, right, or privilege of women is 
to take their proper share in that organisation, and the direct 
issue before us seems to be, not what is most fitting for women 
qua women, or for women according to some imaginary standard 
in the minds of men, but what is the share in the general organi- 
sation of the social body which they can fill with most advantage 
to the entire community? We—and that ‘“‘ we” includes as many 
women as men—have elected that our girls shall be taught like 
our boys ; that is a thing done, no longer to be argued about ; 
and the outcome of that deed, or rather the first result of the 
resolution to do that deed, is that a girl’s education is becoming 
as expensive as a boy’s, and must, in the order of things, be made 
in one way or another as remunerative. The girl in whom a 
moderate amount of conscientiousness is developed will ask, as 
naturally as a boy-similarly placed, ‘‘ What am I going to do with 
powers which have been cultivated at all this cost ?” 
answer distinctly is, in the one case as in the other, without 
limitation, save such as the circumstances of life necessitate, ‘* Do 
that for which you are most fit.” The best interests of the general 
community demands medical women. Every one who has been 
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—the School Board has wisely admitted this, to its own great 
gain, as well as to the national advantage—but school inspector- 
ships are still regarded as man’s exclusive prerogative. Why? 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, the one exception we know of to 
the general rule, changed the lives of thousands of child- 
ren for the better by her wise administration and clear 
insight into the weak points of the existing system. With 
regard to the inspection of girls’ schools especially, a woman would, 
if fairly educated, be able to cope better with the larger questions 
of examinations and reports, while far better qualified to enter 
into matters of detail, often apparently minute, and to a man’s 
apprehension, if not non-essential, at least outside his province, 
but very vital in their consequences to the future of the lives con- 
cerned. Again, why should not women, once fairly instructed in 
political economy and the technicality of the Poor Law (subjects 
they have again and again shown themselves quite able to master), 
oftener become Guardians of the Poor? Any one man of average 
ability who has himself sat upon a Board of Guardians knows some- 
thing of the thousand and one questions which week by week arise, 
or should arise, upon which the judgment of a really wise and 
clear-headed woman would be invaluable. The same thing holds 
good with the inspection of prisons, Government appointments, 
we mean distinctly. Nor is there the faintest reason why women 
should not be employed as Sanitary Commissioners ; there are 
branches of the work they would do admirably well, as there are 
others which come better within a man’s province. These are but 
instances among many others of the fields for labour which seem 
to us open for the cultivated energies of intelligent women. We 
are not advocating the exclusive, but conjoint appointment of 
women and men to these offices. We believe both are neces- 
sary, if radical reform and quicker advance in social progress 
are to be made. The book which suggested these remarks, 
namely, the minutes of the Social Science gathering at Aberdeen 
last year, records what seems to us but a meagre and feeble treat- 
ment of the whole subject. We have the usual discussion upon the 
so-called higher education of women, with some pertinent re- 
marks by Professor Hodgson, LL.D., Edinburgh, on the value of 
public schools for girls, as tending to break down the feeling of 
class exclusiveness, which prevails in England to “an incredible 
extent.” We get besides, a few valuable statistics as to the way 
in which women have availed themselves of the opening of the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, and we have a paper 
on the political enfranchisement of women, in which nothing very 
new was advanced ; but the conjoint instead of antagonistic action 
of men and women in all these matters seems largely overlooked, 
and nothing on a very wide scale will be done till they move 
together, and recognise that,— 


“The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 





THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 


‘THE Contemporary is this month the most interesting magazine. 
The paper on ‘‘ Contemporary Life and Thought in Germany,” 
by Professor von Schulte, is a most exhaustive and interest- 
ing history of the conflict in Germany between Catholicism and 
the State, which has ended in making all German Catholics 
The Professor, though well inclined that the 


| State should resist the diffusion of the dogma of Infallibility, 


holds that the Government entirely missed the right path. He 
declares that the people were, previously to 1870, entirely unaware 


brought into anything like intelligent contact with the lower | of the dogma, and the priests entirely opposed to it; and that if 
strata of society would, we believe, unhesitatingly affirm this. | the Government had assured to every priest his cure, even if his 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the educating influence of 
women fairly competent to legislate concerning questions of health, 


when brought into contact, closer often than would be possible | 
| so produced among the peopleanimpression that theirreligion wasto 


to a man under similar circumstances, with the victims of disease, 
and ignorance, and neglect. Nor are we arguing this question on 
the ground of philanthropy, or worse still, of charity, but simply 


Bishop sought to deprive him for recusancy on the point, the episco- 
pate would have been powerless, Instead of this, which would have 
emancipated the people, the Government passed the Falk Laws, and 


be abolished, and that they were in honour and conscience bound 
to stand by it. Professor Schulte does not attempt to prove his 


of utility. There will be fools among women taking up the prac- | thesis by argument, and still less by rhetoric, but by a narrative 
tice of medicine, but they will not have a monopoly of foolishness , of facts, of the highest interest to those who desire to under- 


in this or any other profession. 
practical question presses more closely for a solution,— What other 


professions are or should be open? and while again we reply,—All | 
‘theory of capture still mastered opinion, and that a woman 


‘like Helen, 


into which it is found women can enter—and while we would remove 
all arbitrary disabilities from any, we incline to believe that since 
‘¢woman is not undevelopt man, but diverse,” there are many occu- 
pations in which she could not, without doing violence to natural 
claims, succeed ; but whole provinces of work are opening up into 
which she could, but has not yet, or but barely, entered. Anything 


in which children are concerned is clearly within woman’s province | morals to the sense of the necessity for breeding a vigorous 


And meanwhile each day the stand the question. 


| 


Dr. Donaldson gives a fine picture 
of the position of women in ancient Greece, remarkable for 
the evidence it contains that in the Homeric time the 


who was carried off from her husband, was 
not considered either bad or disgraced. Her business was to 
be submissive to her captor, and to please him, and it was no 
fault of hers that he fell in love with her. He also brings out 


‘strongly the subordination in Sparta of all ordinary ideas of 
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race, an object in which Dr. Donaldson thinks the Spartans suc- 
ceeded :—‘ For about four or five hundred years there was a suc- 
cession of the strongest men that possibly ever existed on the 
face of the earth. The legislator was successful in his main aim. 
AndI think that I may add that these men were among the 
bravest. They certainly held the supremacy in Greece for a con- 
siderable time through sheer force of energy, bravery, and 
obedience to law.” We should like to hear Dr. Donaldson’s 
evidence for the physical superiority of the Spartans. Were 
they any bigger or stronger? They were better disciplined, but 
the moment other States—Thebes, for instance—discovered 
their secret, and formed small standing armies, their superiority 
disappeared. They had the only standing army in Greece, and 
so they won battles; but that is all they ever did, though they 
sacrificed all the objects of life to that one end. Gymnastics will 
develope a man’s muscles, but we see no evidence that the super- 
induced muscular quality is transmissible or transmitted. On 
the contrary, the only race that for a thousand years has known 
nothing of the gymnasium or of agricultural labour, and has 
lived in Ghettos and non-sanitary places—the Jewish—is among 
the most persistently healthy. There is a remarkable and, on 
the whole, unfavourable account of the poor-law experiment at 
Elberfeld, which the writer, the Rev. W. Edwards, holds 
to be injurious to the moral fibre of the people; but the 
most original paper in the number is Mr. Francis Peek’s, on 
4s‘ Eonian Metempsychosis.” Mr. Peek, on many points extremely 
orthodox, either believes or wishes to discuss the doctrine that a 
bad man is punished, or rather trained, by his soul being reclothed 
in the flesh in this world, and there suffering a good deal till the 
evil is gradually worked out of him; or he becomes so bad that 
he goes on from stage to stage, inhabiting body after body, until 
at last he reaches the moment when the world is to perish, and is 
burnt up with it. Mr. Peek even suggests that an idiot at Karls- 
wood may have had a previous life, in which he had earned that 
position as his punishment. The theory, though it has strongly 
attracted Oriental minds, seems to us wholly baseless. It has no 
evidence behind it, and it does not meet the problems to be 
solved. Continuous life has little meaning without continuous 
consciousness, nor is there any training in a penalty of the mean- 
ing of which the sufferer is not aware. The paper is, however, 
really curious and interesting, if only because of the depth of dis- 
content with existing theories which it shows to exist among 
most respectable and church-going people. Lady Verney’s paper 
on the French Exhibition is not very instructive, the information 
in it not being new; but it is vivid, and contains some stories 
of which this is, perhaps, the most striking. The writer is 
speaking of the indiscriminate slaughter committed in Paris by 
the soldiers from Versailles :— 

“Tn one case we were told hew a ‘fournée’ of men, women, and 
boys were set against a wall to be shot; the soldiers were raising their 
guns, when a lad of perhaps fourteen or fifteen called out entreatingly 
to the officer, ‘ My mother will not know what is become of me. Let 
me go into that porter’s lodge for two minutes, and send her my watch. 
I give my parole d’honneur I will come back!’ A mother’s name is 
always a strong word to conjure with in France ; the officer let him go, 
probably intending and expecting him to escape. At the end of the 
two minutes, however, the boy came running back, and set himself 
against the wall:—‘ A présent je suis prét,’ said he, breathlessly. The 
officer gave him a kick,—probably pity at that moment might have 
been dangerous with his own men. ‘ Va-t’en,’ said he; and the child 
scoured off, as the bullets disposed of the rest of the prisoners.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Grant Duff concludes his admirable study 
of Emilio Castelar, without that general judgment upon his 
powers for which we had hoped. He evidently admires him 
chiefly as an orator, but believes him to have a mind capable in 
an unusual degree of reception, and therefore capable of develop- 
ment. In the numbers of his sayings quoted in this chapter we 
see unusual power of perceptiveness, but fail to note any origi- 
nality, unless it be in oratorical turns. This metaphor is a fine 


one, though in English it sounds turgid :—‘‘ Gentlemen, we have | 


believed long enough that the sword is the only social lightning- 
conductor. ‘The sword, like all metals, instead of repelling, at- 
tracts the thunderbolt. Place on the highest point of society 
that lightning-conductor which is possessed by Switzerland, 
Belgium, England, and the United States,—the lightning- 
conductor of the civil power and of legality.” Mr. Morley’s 
paper on the Lancashire Strike is full of suggestive matter, 
but he gives no judgment as to whether the masters or 
the men were right. He attributes the actual strike to faults of 
temper and failures of tact, but points out very strongly that the 
quarrel, bitter as it was, was a household quarrel, and was not 
fought a outrance :—‘* Throughout the present strike, for instance, 


thousands of workmen have continued to live on in cottages for | hood wrong, which is found in savages of a very low type,— 


which they could not pay the rent, and for which in many cases 
they never will pay the rent, although the cottages belonged to 
the very masters whom they were fiercely resisting. Yet such a 
word as ‘ejectment’ was never heard. The most violent master in 
his most embittered moment was not reckless enough to think 
seriously of forcibly exercising his legal rights as a landlord.” Mr. 
Morley dreads unlimited competition, as tending ultimately to the 
importation of degraded Eastern labour, and would have society, 
in considering trade disputes, remember that among its foremost 
interests is the maintenance of as high a type of life as possible 
among the workers. He dislikes even fluctuations in wages, as 
being fatal to thrift ; but he does not suggest how, in trades wherein 
labour is the great expense, fluctuations can be avoided. We 
have mentioned Mr. Arnold on “ Irish Catholicism” elsewhere, 
but must quote one passage here :— 

‘Its dogma and its confident assertion of its dogma are no more a 

real source of strength and permanence to the Catholic Church than its 
Ultramontanism. Its real superiority is in its charm for the imagina- 
tion,—its poetry. I persist in thinking that Catholicism has from this 
superiority a great future before it, that it will endure while all the 
Protestant sects (in which I do not include the Church of England) 
dissolve and perish. I persist in thinking that the prevailing form for 
the Christianity of the future will be the form of Catholicism, but a 
Catholicism purged, opening itself to the light and air, having the con- 
sciousness of its own poetry, freed from its sacerdotal despotism, and 
freed from its pseudo-scientific apparatus of superannuated dogma.” 
A non-sacerdotal Catholic Church seems to us a contradiction in 
terms, but we want to ask Mr. Arnold a more sceptical question 
than that,—Why does he assume so much progress ? Why should 
not the Catholic Church of the future, he not believing it to be 
divine, be infinitely worse, instead of better, resistance to it being 
just sufficient to compel the confessors to relax their laws, and 
‘“‘ expand ” the precepts of the Church, until they no longer worry 
a degraded world? That has happened often enough with 
Churches. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘ A Word for Indignation 
Meetings” wants an appendix. He says, with epigrammatic 
truth :—‘* Nature has broken the mould in which Pitt and Castle- 
reagh were cast, and Lord Beaconsfield, who fancies that he has 
resuscitated Toryism, has, in fact, created or rather organised 
Jingoism, being the Auto-Jingo in his own person ;” and he writes 
a most eloquent condemnation of Jingoism. But we want to 
know what he thinks has been the cause of Jingoism, with its 
spirited foreign policy, music-hall morality, and secret delight in 
trampling on the moral sentiments of the orderly. The natural 
product of the English soil is Islington, not Vauxhall. He hints 
that the cause may be the breaking-up of beliefs, but we find 
Jingos by the dozen who are orthodox to foolishness. It is not 
any breaking-up of beliefs which evolves Lord Cranbrook. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer continues the strange collection of facts con- 
nected with ceremonial observance which he calls an essay on 
‘* Ceremonial Government,” and Mr. Saintsbury gives us a just 
review of Octave Feuillet, which we may sum up by quoting a 
single passage of his own :— 

“ He tries to make his heroines fascinatingly sinful, and at the same 
time, improvingly moral. The result is that they do not fascinate, and 
that they do not edify us. The term honnéte femme is always on his 
lips when he is describing their temptations. But as one of his French 
critics remarks, with admirable bluntness, ‘ Une honnéte femme n’a pas 
de ces tentations.’ So also is it with his heroes. They stand shivering 
on the bank, hesitating between the ‘I dare not’ of their honour and 
the ‘I would’ of their inclination, until when, as they always do at 
length, they take the plunge, we have no feeling left for them but 
rather wearied contempt.” 

There is no very conspicuous paper in the Nineteenth Century 
this month. The Rev. T. W. Fowle writes a long and careful expo- 
sition of a theory that conscience is the result of a slow evolution 
| in the mind of man, which began with a consciousness of his 
| claim to exist,—of his right, as it were, to be let alone by the 
| hostile forces around him, This improved gradually into a per- 
ception of mutual rights, and thence into conscience as we now 
see it, with its spontaneous and instantaneous action :— 
| To sum up, then, the result of our investigation, the conscience 
| which we now possess is the primitive sense of a rightness due to one- 
self, resulting from the struggle for existence; extended to others, as 


| men entering into the social state perceived a likeness to themselves in 
their fellows; intensified and sanctioned by the urgent pressure of 
| external law in the political state; becoming a law to itself, as men 
became capable of forming abstract notions; and saved from egoism 
| by the Christian development of the Hebrew monotheism.” 
' We confess that theory does not satisfy us; it does not account 
‘either for the self-suppressing action of the conscience, 
| which makes it often rather a drawback than an aid in the 
struggle for survival; or for the identity of kind, though not 
of degree, in the conscience of all mankind. No evolution 
‘explains to us the instinct that truth is right and false- 
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€.g., the Coles, and under circumstances when lying would | @ pity that Mrs. Roche’s style renders it difficult to feel an 
be a convenience in the struggle for existence. Mr. Fowle’s| interest in her book. Her late husband, Mr. Alfred Roche, wag 
paper is rather ingenious than persuasive. Mr. Howell’s account | the first Honorary Secretary to the Royal Colonial Institute, and 
of the International Association is instructive. He describes the | 8¢ dedicates to the institute what she calls the “first simple effort 
formation of the society, and derides the popular belief in its | of her pen.” If the effort were but “ chaple, no one would find fault 
powers and its organisation. He says that in England it never | ons ah, So ie. Se aOR Gv — SIOROITES SENS GUNS GE ae 
had more than 500 paying members, and was almost without world and a kind of life which are among the actual and stirring in- 


= : .. | terests of the present time. But it is the very reverse of simple; it is 
funds,. its members finding the means to attend its) 61 of pation wit, of flippant familiarity, of the tabstaeian Viet 
congresses only by hiring themselves to the journals a8 | tnot is ton style what perpetual simpering is to a countenance. Here 
special reporters of their own proceedings. He considers the | j, 9 sample of Mrs. Roche’s delicate wit, when she describes the voyage 
theories of the International absurd dreams, but denies their | out :—‘ Duly represented was the orthodox and very gentleman-like 
complicity in the attempts to assassinate the German Emperor, | middle-aged beau, and the younger ditto—in that fluffy and callow state 
remarking with some acuteness that Dr. Karl Marx, who never j of manhood which always move me to extreme pity. The younger 


answers any charge against his followers, has distinctly repudiated | only got ‘innings’ when the older hand had unguardedly come on deck 











tkis one. Colonel C. B. Brackenbury draws from the recent cam- 
paign the deduction that field artillery should be protected from 
the fire of rifles by movable iron shields, and Sir D. Wedder- 
burne pleads for the Protected Princes of India, whose 
claim to exist, however, he greatly weakens by his praise 
of the experiment at Bhownugger, where a_ two-headed 
Premiership, one head being a European official and the 
other a Brahmin, secures excellent results. The Prince, to be 
useful, must be as able to govern alone without the European 
tutor. Sir David takes a very gloomy view of Indian finance, 
believing that a collapse impends perpetually over the Indian 
Treasury, and that ultimately the alternatives will be bankruptcy 
or sweeping retrenchments. As the sweeping retrenchments are 


quite possible, we do not believe the danger imminent, 
though Parliament is not half sensitive enough about 


Indian loans. 
on the comparative value of the popular judgment in politics 
and the educated judgment is brought to a conclusion, after a 
very eloquent discourse by Mr. Gladstone, who presses the 
history of Christianity into his service in a most effective way. 
The method of discussion is not, however, a happy one. Those 
who take part in it are not really debating, and their proposals 
and rejoinders often pass each other without direct collision. A 
séance of experts, whose talk was first taken down and then care- 
fully edited, would be far more effective. 

Fraser has some interesting papers. There is a very instructive, 
detailed sketch of the Constitution of Norway, which enjoys the 
most democratic monarchical system in Europe; and we have | 
read with real pleasure the account of the Academy of the | 
Arcadi—that is, the organised literary society of Italy during | 
the eighteenth century—though the author, like almost all | 
writers on Italy, is embarrassed by the wealth of his materials. | 
He utterly rejects, we perceive, Madame de Stael's view 
of the character of Corinne, the improvisatrice, and is in- | 


The discussion in the ‘‘ Modern Symposium” | 


without due application of that ‘ wash which is not a dye,’ or had that 
unbecoming greenish hue born of sea-sickness, and which no cosmetique 
can conceal. Whether you are going to the Transvaal or not, or if 
only to the Cape or Natal, and are given to qualms and flirtation, as you 
must get through that frisky and most uproarious Bay of Biscay, take 
my advice,—keep to your berth until the bout be over, and you can, 
| with healthful tints restored, break a fair lance for your lady’s 
| favour, temporary or otherwise, with Jones, minor, whose digestion 
| neither winds nor waves can upset.” The quality of the author’s wit is 
| never superior to the foregoing sample, and the quantity of it is dis- 
| tressingly profuse ; it hops, skips, and jumps about her pages, getting 
in the way of the facts for which one searches them with pro- 
voking obtrusivencss. Not until the party has left Pieter Maritz- 
burg, and is really off on the “trek,” is there anything worth reading in 
the book ; avd unhappily one loses one’s temper with the writer much 
before that desirable point has been attained. Even then Mrs. Roche 
will write about her “ pon-Pegasus,” and address this extraordinary 
| jumble as * my steed.” Her narrative conveys a most disagreablo impres- 
| sion of travelling in South Africa and of life in Pretoria. The horrible 
| cruelty with which the beasts of burden are treated by the drivers would 
| be enough to make one shun the place in which one would have to endure 
such spectacles, and to live among such human fiends, without the power 
| to prevent or punish their deeds. The fertility and occasional beauty 
| of the country are comparatively useless, such is the lack of population 
} and of resources. Mrs. Roche gives some amusing sketches of the 
| Kafirs, and of the animal life throughout the vast district which she 
| traversed, with her invalid husband; and if she would only have ab- 
| stained from attempting to be funny, the hardships and anxieties of 
| the journey, which ended very sadly, in Mr. Roche’s death in that 
distant land, would have had a pathetic interest. 
Life of John Eadie, D.D. By James Brown, D.D. (Macmillan.)—~ 
This is an admirable biography, of a man whose life and labours were 
indeed worthy of no common memorial. He was born in a humble 
station, nor did he attain to any position wore distinguished than that 
of a pastor and professor of theology in the United Presbyterian body. 
But it is not too much to say that no man could have been more gener- 
ally loved and honoured within the circle which cares for the things 


| 


clined to believe that the original of her story, Maria | to which he devoted his life. The world at large necessarily knows 
Maddelena Morelli, called in literature ‘ Corilla Olympica,” | little of the labours of a Biblical commentator. But to those who are 
was an impudent adventuress, who must, however, have had | qualified to judge of excellence in this matter, Dr. Eadie’s name sug- 


abilities, to excite such enthusiasm and such hatred as she did 
throughout Italy. The Pope crowned her in 1775, and the 
Romans lampooned her, and the exact truth as to her qualities is | 
probably the same as the exact truth as to her face. She was 
pretty, but she squinted. The most valuable contribution to the 
number is, however, a series of unpublished letters from 
Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, to Matilda Betham, the daughter | 


of the Rector of Stoke Lacy, who in the early years of the century | 
enjoyed in London ‘a brief period of literary and artistic 
success.” The following, from Charles Lamb, about 1815, is 
intensely characteristic :— 

‘*My head is in such a state from incapacity for business, that I 
certainly know it to be my duty not to undertake the veriest trifle in | 
addition. I hardly know howI can goon. I have tried to get somo 
redress by explaining my health, but with no great success. No one 
can tell how ill I am, because it does not come ont to the exterior of my 
face, but lies in my skull deep and invisible. I wish I was leprous, and 
black jaundiced skin-over, and that all was as well within as my cursed 
looks. You must not think me worse than I am. I am determined 
not to be over-set, but to give up business rather, and get ’em to allow 
me a trifle for services past. O that I had been a shoemaker ora baker, | 
or a man of large independent fortune. O darling laziness! heaven of , 
Epicurus! Saint's Everlasting Rest! that I could drink vast potations | 
of theo thro’ unmeasured Eternity—Otium cum vel sine dignitate. 
Scandalous, dishononrable, any kind of repose. I stand not upon the 
dignified sort. Accursed, damned desks, trade, commerce, business. 
Inventions of that old original busybody, brain-working Satan— 
Sabbathless, restless Satan. A curse relieves; do you ever try it ?” 


| 
| 








| 
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On Trek in the Transvaal; or, Over Berg and Veldt in South 
Africa. 


By Harriet A. Roche. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It is! 





| not universally a characteristic of commentators. 


gested such a combination of learning and good-sense as is not often 
found. His appointment to be one of the “ New Testament Company 
for the Revision of the Authorised Version” was a token of the high 
esteem in which, as a Biblical scholar, he was universally held. His 


| exegetical works, one of which, ‘* The Commentary on the Epistles to the 


Thessalonians,” was lately noticed in these columns, are remarkable 
for sagacity and erudition, as well as for a candour which is 
3ut the literary and 
social life of the man, apart from his special and distinguishing work, 
was such as to make his biography worth reading, and it is with no 
common satisfaction that we find it so well told by Dr. Brown. His 
early years, when a love of mischief, which seems to have afterwards 
changed by a gracious development into a kindly humour, caused his 
mother to describe him as “a causeway saint, and a hoose de’il;” the 
struggles of his youth, and the many and laborious empl »yments of his 
manhood, are all told with uncommon effectiveness. And we have 
interesting notices of his books, especially of the processes by which they 
were produced, and notably among them of his “ History of the English 
Bible.” Nor must we forget to notice the pleasant letters which forma 
memorial of his Eastern travel. Altogether, this is a book well worth 
reading, we may say, possessing. 

The Bible Record of Creation True for Every Age. By P. W. Grant. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a really ingenious bok, though we 
can well imagine that there are those who will say that it is a specimen 
of wasted ingenuity. Its reasonings occasionally strike us as far- 
fetched ; still it may well be read by persons who wish to see how various 
are the interpretations which the Mosaic cosmogony admits. It cer- 
tainly has the merit of being suggestive, and now and then the author 
seems to strike out a new line of thought on this much and long-dis- 
cussed subject. He will not allow us to describe the three first chapters 
of Genesis as myth or poetry, but maintains that they are inseparably 
related to the context, and are, in fact, “an unspeakably precious in- 
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troduction to the volume of inspiration.” At the same time, he 
appears to regard the account of the Fall and of the expulsion from 
Eden as symbolical. This surely is much the same as speaking 
of it as a sort of poem or allegory, phrases to which he rather 
needlessly objects. The difficulty as to the creation of light before the 
sun he meets by suggesting that the order in which the created works 
are recorded is not meant to reveal the order of physical development 
as disclosed by modern science. The days of creation, in fact, do not 
imply a corresponding order of divine operation, and according to the 
Hebrew original, all that the writer really saysis, “ Evening and morn- 
ing were one day,” and “ evening and morning ware a second day,” &c. ; 
but it cannot be inferred from his language that he intended to convey to 
us that the sun, for instance, was created subsequently to the light. 
They may have been, so far as the narrative goes, created simultane- 
ously, and to treat that narrative as indicating the order of creation is 
simply to put into it something which it does not contain. If so, our 


Version, as it stands, is very misleading, as no reader, we think, could | 


possibly escape the conclusion that it implies an order and a succes- 
sion in the divine works. There can be no question that one difficulty, 
at any rate, is surmounted by the author’s views, which ho has ingeni- 
ously worked out at considerable length. 


The Tropic Seas: a Tule of the Spanish Main. By W. Westall. 
(S. Tinsley and Co.)—With tales of the Spanish main the reader gener- 
ally associates that attractive flavour of lawlessness and adventure 
which belonged to the old buccaneering literature. Thoroughly 
modernised, and turned into peaceable records of commercial and senti- 
mental experiences, stories which deal with life in the South-American 
Republics are no more interesting of themselves than similar records 
whose scene is laid anywhere else; and though Mr. Westall has got 
up his topography very carefully, and leads off with a stirring story of a 
murder almost terrible enough to rival the Ratcliffe-Highway tragedies 
of half-a-century ago, true flavour is wanting to his book. The best 
chapter is one called “The Haunted Island,” which relates the 
adventures of the deserted hunters for “the mother of gold.” If 
all the castaways are a little too cheerful, and too ready to relate 
very lengthy narratives under tho circumstances, it must be borne in 
mind that these peculiarities have always, from the first introduction 
ef castaways into the literature of fiction, received great indulgence at 
the hands of the public. The adventurers go through a good many ups 
and downs, the lovers have a probation sufficiently severe to make 
them quite sure of themselves and each other, and the story ends in the 
good old fashion :—“ Now, round the broad verandahs of Las Aguas 
may often be heard the patter of tiny feet; bright little faces gleam 
amongst its orange-blossoms, and merry voices and the music of child- 
hood’s laughter mingle with the plash of fountains and the silvery 
murmur of running waters.” 


Frank Allerton: an Autobiography. By Augustus Mongredien. 3 
vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This book has something of the character of 
an historical novel, though historical personages are but sparingly in- 
troduced, being alluded to rather than presented. The scene is laid at 
the time just preceding the Jacobite rising of 1745,—we speak of the 
main action of the story, for the plan of the book is to sketch the life of 
the supposed writer until his fortune happily settles down into an un- 
eventful happiness. Nor is there indeed anything better in the novel than 
some of these earlior sketches, as that of the learned doctor to whom 
the hero is sent for his: education, and who is so successful a trimmer 
between Jacobites and Whigs, leaving both in the happy belief that his 
principles are sound, as they consider soundness, while in reality he 
cares for nothing but Latin, Greek, and divinity. The hero’s adven- 
tures when his fortunes approach to a crisis, his unwilling share in the 
political movements of the time, and his love-affairs, are told with 
much force. The scene in which Brerewood's villainy is unmasked is 
especially vigorous. Altogetker, this is a quite readable story. 


We may mention together two volumes, both compiled with elaborate 
care, which have each a special interest of their own. These are A 
Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Views of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, Collected and arranged by Frederick Crace. Edited by his 
son, John Gregory Crace. (Published at 30 Wigmore Street.) Mr. 
Crace devoted the leisure of fifty years of his life, and we may well 
imagine, no inconsiderable sum of money, to the collection which is 
here catalogued. Tho “ Maps and Plans” occupy nineteen portfolios, 
and the ‘“*‘ Views” as many more. It would probably be near the mark 


interval, having sunk in price once from five guineas in 1819 to £5 
in 1824 (1820-30 is said to have been a decade of low prices). 


We have to notice a Revised English Bible. (Printed for the Editor, 
by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—It is, of course, impossible to 
enter upon the almost numberless questions which are suggested by the 
word “revision,” or to estimate the answers which are offered by this 
volume. It “does not profess to be a complete revision of the Authorised 
Version,” but secks “to correct indisputable errors and inadequate 
renderings in our present English Bible; and in the New Testament to 
give also the most important emendations of the text which have been 
adopted by the best editors of the Greek Testament. “Ye see how large 
a letter T have written unto you” (Gal. vi., 11), for instance, is changed 
into, “See in what large letters I have written unto you.” In ii., 11, of 
the same epistle, “ he was tobe blamed” is very properly strengthened into 
“he was evidently to blame,” as a better equivalent for xareyywouevos 
(condemned). In iv., 9,“ elements” gives place to “rudiments.” In 
Phil. ii., 6, thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ the alternative 
translation, “thought not his being equal with God a thing to be held 
fast,” is given in the margin. It will be seen, then, that the revisers 
do not err on the side of rashness. The Authorised Version’s rendering 
here has scarcely anything beyond “ possession” on its side. The 
famous passage in I. John, ii., 7-8, disappears, and in I. Tim., iii, 16, 
the revisers read $s for the @eds of the received text. In the same 
Epistle (ii., 15), “ she shall be saved through the childbearing ” is another 
obvious amendment. When we add that great pains have been taken 
“ not toimpair the charms of style and language of our highly venerated 
version,” it will be seen that this is a really useful and jadicious work, 
which may be welcomed as a valuable precursor of the thorough 
revision by the “Companies” which we are now expecting. 


The Similes of Homer's Iliad, Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. C. Green. (Longmans.)—Tho idea of collecting together 
the similes of the liad was a happy one. If Mr. Green had contented 
himself with annotating them, and with giving us the brief, too brief, 
critical introduction which he has prefixed to them, we should have been 
much obliged to him. Bnt he has also furnished us with an excellent 
translation,—a translation which is a quite unusual success. For the 
purpose of a translator, indeed, this particular task has been very fortu- 
nately chosen. It is one of the many puzzles which beset the man who 
faces that dulce periculum, Homeric translation, that no English metre 
quite suits the original. Tho marvellous flexibility of the Greek 
hexameter distances all competitors. Mr. Green has chosen blank 
verse, and blank verse suits this particular part of Homer very well. 
The whole it does not suit, being too elaborate. But it is in his similes 
that Homer also, though never ceasing to be natural, is elaborate. We 
shall pay Mr. Green the compliment of giving, as a first specimen of his 
work, a passage in which he comes into comparison with Mr. 
Tennyson :— 


* Thus with high hopes upon the battle’s bridge 
All night they camped: and countless blazed the fires. 
And as in heaven around the shining moon 
The stars gleam sharp and clear, in windless calm,— 
And all the peaks stand out, and jutting bluffs, 
And glens; and boundless ether parted wide 
Uncurtains all high heaven: and in full tale 
Are seen the stars, to shepherd's heart a joy,— 
So countless, ‘twixt the ships and Xanthus’ stream 
The watch-fires blazed in front of Llion.” 





Perhaps the ending here is a little weak. Of another kind, and 
not easy to give, is the humorous comparison of Ajax to a stubborn 


ass :— 
“ And as an ass beside a corn-fleld led 

Forces his boyish guides (dull brate, on whom 
Stout cudgels have been broken not a few), 
And halting crops the tall corn, while with sticks 
The urchins smite him, but their strength is naught; 
And hardly when he now has browsed his fill 
Drive they him out.” ° ° 


With a third we must conclude, assuring our readers that the work 
manship of the whole is remarkably uniform :— 


“ As is an olive plant of goodly growth 
Reared by a gardener in some lonely plot 
Where copious springs of water bubbling rise, 
Luxuriant, fair, quivering beneath the breath 
Of every gale, and thick with blossoms white. 
But sudden comes the wind with heavy storm, 
Wrenches its root from out the gaping soil, 
And lays its prostrate length upon the ground,— 
Such was the son of Panthas,—so he fell, 
That spearman stout by Menelaiis slain.’ 





were we to guess the whole at 5,000. The editor tells us that his 
father’s desire was that his collection should be placed in some public 
institution, and expresses a hope, in which we cordially concur, that 
the publication of this volume may contribute to that end. So uniqne 
a collection ought not to be lost to the nation. British Mezzotinto 
Portraits. By John Chaloner Smith, B.A. Part I. Engravers.—Adams 
to Faber, (Henry Sotheran.) This is a “ Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Engravings, from the Introduction of the Art to the Beginning of the 
Present Century.” It is also “accompanied by biographical notes” of 
the personages whose portraits are included in the list. An appendix 
gives extracts from price-catalogues, and contains some curious details 
about variations in value. One mezzotint by Dickinson, of Mrs Pelham, 
after Reynolds, fetched £1 11s. in 1786, and £168 in 1873, when it 
became the property of the nation. It had been sold six times in the 








| logical Quarterly—the 


‘Gaping soil” hardly represents Bodpés, the trench or pit which the 
gardener has dug for the plant. 

Among the magazines, &c., for July, we have received tho University 
Magazine—Temple Bar, which contains an interesting and slightly 
sensational article on the fourth Earl Ferrars, “ the wicked nobleman ”"— 
Belgravia, which gives a history of the game of “ Pall Mall” —Zinsley’s 
Magazine, as usual, devoted to fiction and poetry—London Society— 
the Gentleman's Magazine, containing a curious article on “ Savago 
Modes of Prayer”—the St. James's Magazine—Dickenson’s Theo- 
Charing Cross Magazine—the Month—the 
Nautical Magazine, which contains an illustrated account of the 
collision between the German ironclads—Journal of the National Indian 
Association—Science Gossip—the Scribbler—Mirth—the Magazine of 
Art—the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with a beautiful coloured plate of a 
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group of lilies—Chambers’s Journal—All the Year Round—the Sunday | foe he UW. b), Eesaye, Historical and Theologics 


Magazine and Sunday at Home—Golden Hours—Sunshine—Men of 
Mark, containing photographs of Vice-Admiral Sir Francis McClintock, 
Goldwin Smith, and Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A.—Sketches of African 
Scenery—Part. IV. of Our Native Land, a series of water-colour 
sketches, with descriptive letterpress—St. Nicholas. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 

oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 

moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 

against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles 

Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for Row 

LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21g per 

bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 94 per 





ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 
Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c. Estate Agency 





HOME-OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE III.—1760-1765. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 834, price 15s. cloth. 
ALENDAR of HOME-OFFICE PAPERS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE III. Vol. 1, 1760 (October 25)-1765, preserved in her Majesty's 
Edited by J. REMINGTON; and published, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of her Mujesty's Secretary 
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*,* This is the first volume of the Modern Series of Domestic State Papers, 
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OR, THE APOTHEOSIS OF JINGO. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 
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OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. I Sen, 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 
READING. 
Oonducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
Bpectus,applytothe Principals, 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 


annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 
Master. 


ARS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
as Boarders, Young Gentlemen, Students from 
India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, who require a 








Home in Town, while preparivg for professional or | 


public life. High-class references. Terms on appli- 


cation —39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


ETTES 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of 
Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 


HE INCUMBENT of a CHURCH 

in a Suburban District, an Experienced School- 

master, receives into his house Youths of deficient 

general Education, but willing to work,and of good 

character. Excellent opportunities for modern subjects. 

—Address, ‘S. T.,” Teows. STREET BROTHERS, 
Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—WANTED, at the Michaelmas 
Term, a LADY experienced in class-teaching, and 
holding Good Certificates, as HEAD ASSISTANT- 
TEACHER. Must be fully qualified to teach thorough 
English and Mathematics to an advanced class. 
Salary not less than £120.—Apply to Miss POR LER, 
Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
FUUNDATION of the COLLEGE will be CELE- 
BRATED on TUESDAY,JULY 9, at 1 p.m. The Right 
Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, will lay the First Stone of a Further 
Extension of the College Buildings, and preside at a 
Luncheon, to be held subsequently in the College 
Grounds. Applications for Tickets (Gentlemen's or 
Ladies’, price £1 1s), should be made to the Secretary, 
TALFOURD ELY. 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
and 


Loren WESTMINSTER 
BANK. 


Notice is hereby Given, that a Special General 
Meeting of this Bank will be held at the Head Office 
in Lothbury, on Wednesday, the 17th day of July 
next, at one o'clock precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving a half-yearly report from the Directors, and 


to declare a dividend. 
29th May, 1878. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 








The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed, 
to prepare for the dividend, on the Ist July next, and 
will re-open on the 4th July. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on the 29th June, will be entitled to the dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 





COLLEGE SCHOLAR- | 


| ig te of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission ls, Catalogue 61.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


NROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXAIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. uotil 6 p.m. Admission Is. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

\ The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
solving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King,—The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W.R. 
May. — MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 





MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. | 


King.—CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- 
ner.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9 with The SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
technic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
| whole, 1s; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 
| = FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
oO XIES. 
[ BEVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mail, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ese £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with A ons £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 


JARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














| Deputy-Chairman—AvuGuUsTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry 

| Esq. 

| Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 








| Feed LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

| Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 ..........0. eee 484,597 

| Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

| Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

| to allotted ........ 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 
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UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 





Right Hon. John G. 
| Hubbard, MP. 
| Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
| G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | MP. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
e Es 


J 
J. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 


Bart, | 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | 
| Henry John Norman, Esq. 
William Steven, 


James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. ¥ 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., MP, 
M.P. ‘ Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNB. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested eee ooo ose +» £1,000, 
Total Funds about... ove oe 2,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


Vy ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all! of the 
finest steel. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. 
Bonham-Carter, 


Table Dessert Ovrs 
Knives. Knives. pr.pr. 


8. d. 8s. d s. d. 
3}-in. ivory handles, per doz, 14 0...11 0... 6 0 
34 do. do 18 0..14 0.. 6 9 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
33 = do do. do. 26 0.20 0... 7 6 
4 do do. de 09 6..% Ou FT 6 
4 do. fine do. do, 33 0.24 0. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,, 28 0.,,,10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0...35 0... 18 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0.,,35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0...38 0... = 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 Owe 7 6 
ILLIAM §S& BURTON, 


\ General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
$50 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THROUGH THE DARK 
CONTINENT. 
By H. M. STANLEY. 


2 yols., 150 Illustrations, 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and 10 Maps, £2 2s. 


“Most fascinating narrative.” —Athenwum. 

‘Has no parallel in the history of modern explora- 
tion.” —Keith Johnston, in the Academy. 

“We know not where to find a parellel for its 
absorbing interest."—Dai/y News (Second Notice). 

“It was a great undertaking, one of the greatest in 
the annals of geographical discovery."—Geographical 
Magazine. 

“Intensely interesting."—British Quarterly Review. 

“Fuli of exciting adventure.’ —Globe. 

“The most vivid panorama of vicissitudes of adven- 
ture which the pen of a traveller has ever sketched.” 
—World. 

“Compared with the book, the letters (in the 
Telegraph) are a mere prospectus.”— Nature, 

“Should satisfy the most exacting.” — Scotsman. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


EARLY HISTORY of the COLONY of 
VICTORIA, from its Discovery to its Establish- 
ment as a Self-Governing Province of the British 
Empire. By FRANCIS PETER LABILLIERE, Barrister- 
at Law of the Middle Temple, Fellow of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of “The FERN 
PARADISE.” 

In large post 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
nearly 500 pages, price 12s 6d, a Revised, greatly 
a. and Illustrated Edition (being the Fourth) 
o 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 
Culture of Ferns. By Francis George HEATH, 
Author of “The Fern World,” “The English 
Peasantry,” “The ‘Romance’ of Peasant Life,” 
&e. (Ready. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY READING. 


STANDARD NOVELS. 
Uniform Binding. 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Cloth 
extra, 6s. 

A Daughter of Heth. By Wm. Biack. Cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. BLAckmore. Cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Three Feathers. By WM. BLACK. Cloth extra, 6s 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Cloth 
extra, 68. 


In Silk Attire. By Wm. BLAcK. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. BLackmore, Cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Kilmeny. By Wm. BLAcK. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Cradock Nowell. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By Ww. 
BLACK. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Innocent. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Cloth extra, 6s. 
Ninety-three. By Victor HuGo. Cloth extra, és. 
Work. By Miss ALcoTr. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Mistress Judith. By C. C. 
Cloth extra, 6s, 


My WifeandI. By Mrs. Stowe. Cloth extra, 6s. 


We and Our Neighbours. By Mrs Srows. 
Cloth extra, 6s. 


FRASER-TYTLER. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Uniform Binding, Illustrated. 


How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. STantey' | 
Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The Great Lone Land. 


Cloth extra, 7s 6d, 








By Major BuTLer. 


Campaigning on the Oxus, and the Fall of | and BLackWELL, London; and Export Oilmen geuer- 
| ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout 


Khiva,. By T. A. MACGAHAN. Cloth extra,7s 6d. 
The Wila North Land. By Major BuTLer. Cloth 


extra, 7s 6d. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 


yt aeeraue 


poetate 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 


INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-roo: 


Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LO N, W. 


a a 


Catalogue post free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 


STEEL PENS 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, 


WITH 


___ STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 


Fragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 


packet sold by us. 


AND POLSON’S 


&c., 





URKEY and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET Oe MILE. TO THE RO 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS W 
Rooms © overed in One Piece. 


if r INAHAN’S I e L 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
Universally recommended by the Medical 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 


some. 
Profession. 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STRERT, W. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”~ 


Standard. 


“ Tbe Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


PRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MED 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
In in consequence of Spurious {mitations of 
EA AD PERKINS’ 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ J ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
| Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orosse 


world. 


) LAZENBY 


“and 


CARPETS, 


WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


SAUCE, 


SONS PICKL 


YAL 


TDE. 


very 


AL 


LEA 


the 





ES, 
NBY 


Ocean to Ocean: Across Bettioh, North de SADOES, 00 CONDIMENTS —S. —— 
America. By G. Grant. Cloth extra, 7s 6d, and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated eceipts. 
“6 = : 23 and Manutacturers of the PICKLES, SAUOBS, and 
The Threshold of the Unknown Arctic CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
Region. by CLEMENTS MAkAHAM, Cloth extra, | by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
10s 6d. article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
. - —" Unadulterated, — 92 Wigmor Street, Cavendish 
Akim-Foo, By Major Butter, Cloth extra, 7s 6d. Square (lute 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); au 
A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the 18 Trinity Street, Loudon, 5.E. 
Gulf of Boothia. By Capt. A.M. Mankus ARVEY'S SAUCE. ~CAUTION.— 
, Sauce are par- | 
] ’ ~ > - ticularly req senate gl ‘ erve iat each Bottle, pr ' 
Lond n:; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, pared by E. L AZENBY i Y, bear » label used 
SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 80 many years, signed, “ L/iza Lazenby.” 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP 
By OUIDA. 


“Tt ranks among the most brilliant of Ouida’s bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten.”—Piccadilly. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, 
BELGRAVIA for JULY contains a 
Further Instalment of the New Serial 
Story, entitled, “ The HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
vonieay” by WILKIE COLLINS. 














Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. 
Tue STROLLING PLAYER. By H. Barton Baker. 
Our SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS ON A GHost. By J. 
Arbuthnot Wilson. 
ARNAL. By Charles Hervey. 
THE GAME OF PALL MALL. By R. R. Macgregor. 
My First Recorpersnrp. By James Payn. 
Tue ELBA OF THE THAMES. By Richard Dowling. 
ON THE PosstBLE REVIVAL OF CONVERSATION, 
Tae Hauntep Horer. By Wilkie Collins. 
trated by Arthur open. 


Tilus- 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


FOR JULY.—ConreEntTs. 
Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated. 
MIDHAT PASHA ON TURKISH HISTORY AND ReForM, 
By Malcolm MacColl. 
THe ApproacuinG TOTAL SOLAR Eouipse. By 
Richard A. Proctor, 
Bosarpo. By James Mew. 
MALTA. By Arthur Arnold. 
MOLLY TreFUSIS. By Austin Dobson. 
SAVAGE Mopks Or Prayer. By J. A. Farrer. 
GeNKALOGY. By John Amphlett. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, baensuned of “Romance of War." 





By the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of COCKAYNE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


A TOWN GARLAND. 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 





By the AUTHOR of “jThe NEW REPUBLIO.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOOK. 





Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second 
Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classe+, and ene 
Reading. With numerous [ilustrations. By 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 





Now ready, one Ono§Shilling, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 
THE 
HOLIDAY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS, 


—— OF THE THRE CaAPraiNs. By George Augustus 

My ase. By B. Montgomerie Rs waking. Illustrated 
by E. J. Whee ler. 

THe DILEMMA sy the Author of “ Phyllis.” 

illustrated by Fred. Barnard, 





| L WONDER. 
} AN Bastar [lonivay. By James Payn 
| Tuk OLv, OL» Srory. Lilustrated by Rudolf Blind, 
fue TOLL OF 1AKON. By Richard Dowling. 
“ THAT UTHEK FELLOW.” By Gerald Dixon. Lilustrated 
by F. S. Walker. 
SNArcHeD FROM NIAGARA. By W. ©. Bennett. 
Go AWAY! Llustrated by G, L ymour, 
DREAM Music. By Frederick Boyle 
\N Antist’s Rewankp. Liusts iby F. 8S. Walk 
by CABLE. By A » Fonblanga 
*.* Thisisan EXiRA NUMBEK wnd is completé 
in il a 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


_ 


BICKERS & SONS’ NEW 7s 64 
STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 


*,* Or in calf, extra gilt, suitable for School 


DENTISTRY. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
entistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G@. HUTCHINS, 


less 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Prizes, 12s 6d. 





Surgeon-Dentist, In demy 8vo, cloth elegant, full-gilt sides and edgog. 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Elegantly printed on fine piper, with 12 
Plates. reprodaced in permanent Woodbury-type, 


from the Boydell Gallery 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Beautifully printed, with 12 Illustra- 


tions, from the celebrated Boydell Gallery. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
With 12 Illustrations, by Westall. Plans of the 
Battles. and fac-similes of his Writing. 


FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH. 
With Portrait and 409 Wvodcuts, after Staafleld, 
Maclise, Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. 


Iam glad to hear 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


COAL-T AR 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


WRIGHT’S 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


*,* A new Catalogue of 2.000 elegantly bound books, 
in all departments of Literature, by post, free on 
application. ' 

BICKERS and SON, | Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 
rMHE SACRIFICIAL ASPECT of the 

HOLY EUCHARIST, considered in Relation 
to the One Atoning Sacrifice upon the Cross: an 
EIRENICON. By the Rev. E. F. WiLtts. M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College. 

Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 


SOAP. 





Now ready, price 3s 6d. 


r 
UZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy. 





THE 


NEW 


TW The Secretary, a Play; and other Poems. By 
R. J. GIuMAN. 
Published by EurLy FAITHFULL, Printer and Pub- 


TONIC. 





r « R 


B R 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Zancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journa?, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


lisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, Victoria Steam 
Press, 117 Praed Street, W. 
ERNS.—The STANDARD BOOKS,— 

NEWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS. Third (demy) 
Edition, 100 accurate Figures, Minute Descriptions, 
Lists of Localities, and full Directions for Cultivating. 
“In accuracy of observation, elaborateness and clear- 
ness of description, and beauty of illustration does 
not possess its equal.”"—Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
Price 18s. PEOPLE'S (fcap.) EDITION. Six Steet 
Plates, Full Descriptions, Lists of Localities, and 
ample Directions for Cultivating, price 2s. 

JoHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A S 


A 





JIEW of NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO0..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


INN.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d); also for View of Street Archi- 
tecture, Birmingham; Sanitary Matters, Paris Exhi- 
bition; Dodona Discovered; Optics of Ancient 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Architecture, with Diagrams; Measures and Weights; 
Fires in Theatres; Archeology: New Buildings ; 
the Staircase-Hand, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and 
all Newsmen. 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 





the *“*\CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 
ltadvocates Philosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics. 
8 Salisbury Court, E.C. 
| oe TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





DATURA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation 


TA TULA 


FOR 


BRONCHITIS, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


| eee TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 

For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, children, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admirsible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 





ASTHMA, | 


NEW BOND STREET, 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


the valued recommendations of many 

eminent medical practitioners. Svuld by all 

Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell. 

Street, London 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 

| | ey MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (imitel).—WHITE’S 

| MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSSise!fowed by upwards of 

200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 








MAGNESIA. 





N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
‘f jargestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
TILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Nume and Trade-Mark of 
W. D. and H O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of | 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,and in- 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


| the pain, restlessness, and fever attending these ail- 


vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA The 


—_————— KE HOTEL.—Accessible | use of the stee) spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining | is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, | body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 





by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN £ LEV#, titting 


and Smoking Rooms : and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
with so much ease and closeness that it cunnot be de- 


Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, llfra- | tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
| circular may be ha‘!, and the [russ (which cannot fail 


combe, North Devon. 
- to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 






I OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS, | the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
—Inall sores, wounds, and bad legs, and sprains “ ir. W HITE, 228 Piccadilly, Lond >on. 


of any kind, this Ointment is the most efficient appli- 
cation. It at once gives ease, by allaying inflammation 
and moderating the flow of blood to the part. When- 
ever the malady has been of long standing, the Oint- 
ment should be assisted by Holloway’'s purifying Pills, 
which act upon the stomach and liver, guarding 
digestion from fallinginto that disordered state which 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, ani 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 452s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJouu White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
4 LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARLCOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LE#S, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,#id are drawa on like an ordiuary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 64, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHILE Muoufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London. 





ments are apt to produce, and which much retards 
recovery, and som-times even makes serious the 
slightest case. No mother or nurse should be without 
these noble remedies; they are equally applicable to 
all ages and constitutions They purify the blood, 
regulate its circulation, renew diseased structures, | 
and invigorate the system. . 
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rPHE QUARTERLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded te Ge Publisher by the 6th, and 
ILLS by the 8th 
B a Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE 


EDINBURGH REVIEV 
No. 303, will be published on W EDNESDAY. 
JULY 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 


nsertion cannot be 
— WEDNESDAY, 





JULY 10th. 


London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
er WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
‘ow ready, with Illustrations by the Author. 
NE VIRGINIANS. Vol. L, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 
London : : SMITH. 


ow ready (One Shilling), No. 223. 
HE. CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JULY. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
pu MAvRIER and FRANK DICKSEX. 
CONTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 


«For PEsRCIVAL. 
F Wanted, an 


25. Of the Landlady’s Danghter.—36. 
Organist.- 3 
cerning Sissy. 

SAINTE-BRUVE'S CRITICAL METHOD. 

THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS. 

Daisy MILLER: a Study. Part II. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON SCENERY. 

THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 

PosTING AND Post OFFICES IN CHINA. 

WITHIN THE Precincts. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
16. ‘The Signor’s Household.—17. The Musician at 
Home.—18. Young Purcell. 

Londo! n: SmitH, ELpeR, and Co.. 








2 Waterloo | Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1878. No. DCCLIIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Joun CALDIGATE. Part IV. 
APFLES: A COMEDY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM Herne. By Theodore 


Martin. 
GorpDOoN BALDWIN. Part I. 
GAELIC LORE AND MODERN SLANG. 
Our KentTisn Paris. 
THE Two MUSES. 
THE SOUTH-AFRICAN QUESTION. 
THE CONGRESS. 
W. BLACKWoOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Mr. MALLOCK’S CLAIM ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH OF 
RomE.—1. By the Rev. Principal Reynolds.—2. By 
the Rev. Eustace R. Conder. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. Br James Donaldson, LL.D. 

THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 
General J. L. Vaughan, C.B. 

THE Poor-LAW EXPERIMENT AT ELBERFELD. By the 
Rey. W. Walter Edwards. 

ZEONIAN METEMPSYCHOSIS. A Sequel to the Discus- 
sion on Future Punishment. By Francis Peek. 
JOHNSON WITHOUT BosWELL. By William Cyples. 
PARIS DURING THE EXHIBITION. By Lady Verney. 
Mr. G H. Lewes’s ACCOUNT OF EXPERIENCE. 

Professor T. H. Green. 

THE FuTURE OF JupAIsM. By the Hon. and Rev. W. 
H. Fremantle. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT:—In Germany. 
By Professor Von Schulte.—In France. By Gabriel 





By Lieutenant- 


By 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS :—The Coming 
Election—A Secularist Sunday Evening—Ought an 
Opposition to Exist with Regard to Foreign Policy ? 
—Anonymous and Signed Writing. 

STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 
ue NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1878, price 2s 6d. 

THE PLACE OF CONSCIENCE IN EVOLUTION. 

Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rector of Islip. 
THE HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


By George Howell. 
By Colonel C. B. 


By the 


IRONCLAD FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Brackenbury. 
Music AND MusIcAt Criticism. By Edward Gurney. 


WHAT THe SUN IS MADE OF. ByJ. Norman Lockyer. 
THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. By W. J. Thoms. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. IV. By R. W. Dale. 

THE SECOND ADVENT AND THE CHURCH QUESTION. By 
the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM: A REJOINDER. By the Rabbi 
Hermann Adler. 

PROTECTED PRINCES IN INDIA. By Sir David Wed- 
derburn, Bart. 

A Mopern “Symposicu.” W. R. Greg, the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, MP., the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.. Lord Artbur Russell, M.P. Subject: 
Is the Popular Judgment in Politics more just than 
that of the Higher Orders ? 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 
W aes SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypra E. Becker. This Journal, 
oublished monthly, contains full Information of the 

Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 

Disabilities of Women. 

London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 

for Women’s Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 

Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum 

” te tXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value.”—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 

“Continues its very useful function of presenting 

papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 

culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 

Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 

had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitcte a 

library of valuable explanatory papers on the :nore 

difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripturs, by 


the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
pianden: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
w. 


REVIEW.— | 


received by the Publishers later | 


ELpErR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 


7. Lydia rearranges her Cap.—38. Con- } 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S 
JULY LIST. 


w, The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW 


NOVELS. Illustrated. Permanent price, 2s each, 
complete. Undertaken 
* Library" system of balf-guinea volumes. 
Tales will be selected for their healthy character 
and good tone. The Third Volume of the Series 
is— 

LITTLE WESTERN 


FLOWER. By M. C. 


| HEeELMORE. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. 2, complete. 


To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, 
£3 2s 6d, about half the cost of any other illustrated 
| edition. 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY | 
NOVELS. In hba!lf-crown (complete) Volumes. 
Clear type, well illustrated, aud elegantly bound. 


The TALISMAN, with 35 Illustrations (Ten Fuall- 
page), is now ready. 
The issue of the Series, in half-morocco extra, has 
| commenced with WAVERLEY (complete in One 
| Volume), price 3s 6d. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s.—Part LV. 


OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and 
Associations. Three Chromographsin each Part, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. Part [V. contains 

| Views of Dumbarton Castle, Loch Ness, and 

| Eilan-Donan Castle. 


NEW GUIDE to KILLARNEY and GLENGARIFF. 


A COMPANION to KILLARNEY. By 
Mr. and Mrs. S.C. HALL. With good-sized Map 
(seale, one inch to a mile), numerous Illustrations, 
and all necessary Tourist’s Arrangements. Small 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON 
AROTIC EXPEDITION of 1875-6. 


The SHORES of the POLAR SEA. A 
Narrative of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By 
Dr. Epwarp L. Moss, H.M.S. ‘Alert. With 16 
large Chromolithographs, and numerous En- 
gravings from Drawings made on the spot by the 
Author. Imperial foliv, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price Five Guineas. 


the 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 
London, Belfast, and eae 


Now ready, price 6d, by post 7d. 


THE CROWN & THE CONSTITUTION 
REPLY OF “ VERAX” 
TO THE 
“QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


Seven Letters, Reprinted from the Manchester Weekly 
Times. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Manchester: ALEX. IRELAND and CO. 


A SCIENCE PRIMER. 


ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
By JOHN C. MACVICAR, LL.D., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s 6d. 
Published this day, to be had of all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 4 

ps and TEL BGRAPHS, PAST 

and PRESENT. With an Account of the Tele- 
phone and Phonograph. By WILLIAM TeG6, F.R.H.S 
Author of * The Knot Tied,” &c. 
Dedicated by permission to the Secretary of the 
General Post Office, London. 
Londen: WILLIAM TEG@ and Co., 
Cheapside. 


Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


WATTS on ASTHMA.—A t reatise 


Pancras Lane, 





in opposition to the 
The 


costing 


| TRUBNER & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 368, handsomely 
bound in cloth 


The HISTORY of INDIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By ALBRECHT Weper. Translated from 
the German by JOHN MANN, M.A., and THEODOR 
) — re Pb.D. With the sanction of the 

uthor. 


Nearly ready, crown &vo, cloth. 

The HISTORY of DRINK. A Review, 
Social, Scientific, and Political. By James 
SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Crown &vo, cloth. 

POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS. 
WILLIAM Forster, Agent-Geueral for New ol 
Wales. 

1, Cnae KS UPON PARLIAMENTARY DISCUS- 

SLO 

> PHASES of DEMOCRACY in EUROPE. 
. The POLITICAL SILTUATION. 

ow ready, 1 vol. crown &vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 
CANDID EXAMINATION 
of THEISM. By Puysicus (This forms the 
Ninth Volume of “Tbe English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library.” 

Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo, pp. xvi. 423, cloth, 16a, 

ESSAYS on "the SACRED LAN- 
GUAGES, WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the 
PARSIS. By Martin Have. Ph D, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Pbilol gy at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Second Edition, by E. W. 
West, Ph.D. 

Now rea‘y, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. viii.-176, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUD- 
DHIST CANON, commonly known as DHAM- 
MAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by 8. 
Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
accompanying Narratives. 

Now ready, 1 vol., pp. xx.-606, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 


38s ; morocco, £2 10s. 
A NARRATIVE of A an TE Dr. CHARLES 
E 


DISCOVERY of MOUNT SINAI in 
ARABIA, and of MIDIAN. Edited by Mrs. Bexe. 
With Portrait, Map, ay and Geographi- 
cal Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S 
Now ready, royal 8vo, pp. vili. -610, cloth, ~ 

The FINAL PHILOSOPHY; or, § 
of Perfectible Knowledge issuing from + 
mony of Science and Religion. By OuaRtns w. 
SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ EREWHON.” 

Crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 7s 64. 

LIFE and HABIT. By S. Butler, 

Author of “ Erewhon “ and “ The Fair Haven.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-124, cloth, 2s 6d. 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By 


Puaicip Puosruor. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth, 12 


8. 
HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual 
for Students of Russian. Based on the Ollen- 
dorffian System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-lostruction. By Hennat Rona, 
Teacher of the Russian Language. With aa Intro- 
duction by W. R. 8S. RausTon, M.A. 
KEY to the Exercises in the above, crown 8vo, pp. 
126, cloth, 5s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. roval 8vo, pp. 424, cloth, 15s. 


EARLY CORDS of ISH 
INDIA. A History of the Rise of the British 
Empire in India, as told by the Government 
Records, the Works of Old Travellers, and other 
Cc ary D ts, from the Earliest Period 
down to the Rise of British Power in India. By 
J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Foreign De- 
partment. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250. cloth, 7s 6d. 
MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; 
being a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. 
By Monieex WILLIAMS, D.U.L., Hon. LL D. of the 
University of Calcutta; Hon. Member of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of San- 
skrit in the University of Oxford. 

Post Sv, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INVIA; a Series of Gleanings from 
the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 
again in 1874. By JAMES RovuTLepge, 

ne ge of FAMINE in INDIA. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a STORI RIG AL 
A DESCRIPTIVE and HIS 
ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY ttt A 
Presidency of Madras. By Henny Morris, for- 
merly of the Madras Civil Service. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 





R. 
p* on the only Successful Method of Curing this | 
Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D. M.R.O.S., | 
L.S.A., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, Ww. 
London: and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. e 
CHURCH and ST ATE, now w ready, , price le. 
\ HICH is RiGHT? The ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH, or the LIBERATION 
SOCIETY ? 
H. Currteis, M.A., 


A Correspondence between the Rev. G. 

Canon of Lichfle!d, and the Rev. J. 

G. Rogers, B.A., Congregational Minister, Clapham. 
Revised by the Authors. 


a LIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


C. MITCHELL 





Just publi ublished, crown 8vo, price is sewed, 2s 6d cloth. 
F RENCH NOUNS andtheir GENDERS: 
a Comprehensive Handy-Book for the Pocket, 
Desk, or Library, with a Complete Vocabulary of 
Exceptions to the Rules. by THOMAS GOODMAN. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. 
With a Co,mentary. Translated by the late 
Epwarkp WILLIAM LANK, Author of an “ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,” &&. A New Edition, Revised, 
with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Isiam, especially with reference to India, 
by STANLEY LANE POULE 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo,. pp. xxii -284, cloth, 128 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS 


of the late VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. Upon 
Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by 
the Viscountess STRANGFOKD. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-459, cloth, 108 6d. 


The EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and 
the APPAKITIUN of MAN up nthe EARTH. By 
James ©. SOUTHALL, A.M., UL.D., Author of * The 
Recent Origiu of Man. 








London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





London: TRU BNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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MINE 








| 

ft “It is not only a bright novel; it is thoroughly 

valuable as an illustration of character and custom...... 

His descriptions are forcible, without being exagger- 

ated: his dialogue is always natural, crisp, and 
sparkling; the transition from grave to gay is ad- 
mirably managed ; and every now and then one comes 
across some happy image or original reflection which 
serves as the satisfying food of thought and fancy.”— 
The World. 

“It is not too often that we have a thoughtful novel 
in which seriousness is abundantly relieved by lively 
humour and by comedy in perfect good-taste ; a novel 
where the passion and the love-making which are its 
essence and the reason of its being are treated in a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 








THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FAIR TO SEE.” 


Is 


| By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


THIN E. 


3 vols. post octavo, £1 5s 6d. 


thetic......Colonel Lockhart always writes as a man of 
the world, of the world which he knows and lives in.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“*¢ Mine is Thine,’ so far from being a falling-off from 
his previous works, is an advance upon them. Profit- 
ing by experience and exercise, Colonel Lockhart has 
knit the parts of his story more firmly together, and 
the qualities which made ‘ Fair to See’ so enjoyable— 
the fresh, exuberant humour, the firm grasp of char- 
acter, the unaffected sympathy with romantic passion, 
the exhilarating description of life in the open air— 
show no signs of having lost their edge. His hand 
has gained in cunning, and none of his natural force 
is abated.”"—Z.raminer 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 















PRACTICAL GUIDE 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
! 
| | manner that is at once natura], manly, and sympa- 
| 
| 
| 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, 


i) 
Author of “ Practical Guide to the English Lake District,” 
i Guide to the Isle of Wight,”’ “ Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall and 
Neighbourhood,” &c. 








Next week, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Two Maps, 6s 6d. 


TO NORTH WALES. 
E.RGS., 


“ Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical 





Also, in Five Sections, ls 6d each, with Map. 


CHESTER SECTION—LLANDUDNO SECTION—BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON SECTIONS—DOL- 
GELLEY and BALA SECTIONS—LLANGOLLEN and ABERYSTWITH SECTIONS. 





H | Nearly ready, 2s 6d, with Map. 
JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 











| London: 


Just published, in 8vo, with 120 Illustrations, price 15s. 


| ART, AND ART INDUSTRIES, IN 
| By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
VIRTUE and CO., Limited. 


JAPAN. 













| ESTABLISHED 


| TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
ELEoTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. 
ELEoTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
| DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A.D. 1700. 


PAPIER-MACHEé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS 

ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 











Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BEDSsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLOcKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 












{ KITOHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 

Wii Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

| GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


CorniIceEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








LOVES OF THE FLOWERS. 


| —Birmingham Gazette 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


| FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great | 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD | 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 




















They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Oash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZB AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the fi 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS 








nest 


MINTON'S and WOR ESTER PORCEL ) CTMTINA. 
OKN ENTAL G SS, EN I D FOREIGN, 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS EET 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Conversations with M. Thiers 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE, By 
the Jate Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig 
Daughter, M. O. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“ This book is one of permanent historical interest, 
It contains the opinions of eminent men, given in the 
freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re. 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question, 
There is scarcely a page without some memorable 
statement by some memorable man, Politics, society, 
and literature are all discussed in turn, and there 
is no discussion which is unproductive of weighty 
thought or striking fact."—Atheneum. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton ; 


with some Passages from her Diary. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 
“ The story of an interesting life.” —Atheneum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 
“This novel is thoroughly interesting, and rivets 


G. LINN2ZUS BANKS, 3 vols. 
attention. The plot is original, and the characters 
are admirably delineated."'"—Court Journal. 


Margery Travers. By Miss 
BEWICKE. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent novel. It is thoroughly fresh, inter- 
esting, and entertaining.”"—Sunday Times. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


EpWARDSs, Author of * Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 
reputation.”—Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—Pal/ Mall Gaeette. 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 


pDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” “* Wild Hyacinth,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Next week. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s. 
THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 

By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 
Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


By F. J. WHISHAW. 


‘* There are some fine fancies and some sweet feel- 
ings expressed often in touching language by the 
writer of these verses."—Public Opinion. 


“ Pleasing and full of sentiment.”—/Pictorial World. 


“ Much delicacy of th mong and freshness of fancy.” 


“ Pretty and gracefully expressed.” —Brief. 
London: PROVOST and CO. 
36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 24d. 


SCBA ITLGCSCOLi UV Te as 
A TALE OF OLD GLASGOW AND THE WEST 
OF SCOTLAND. 

By the AUTHOR of “ THE BEGGAR'S BENISON.” 

Although sold at a Shilling, “ Craigclutha " contains 
the same quantity of reading as an ordinary three- 
volume novel. 


Glasgow: WILLIAM LOVE. 








Edinburgh : JoHN MENZIES and Co. 
Now ready, crown price 2s ‘6d. 
{ROM BOU i> NE MOU Tito BR IDGE 
aBT I ir YELL ( poe . 
wer ! \sT and C Hen ta Street, } 
Covent Garden = ah Ag 
Just published, 1 Evlitio 6a. crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on 2RVOUS 
EXHAUSTION i ) +9 
HO », I te of the ny } 
) Strand. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
LANCASHIRE. By the Editor. 
TRISH CATHOLICISM AND BRITISH LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold. 
EmILio CASTELAR. (Conclusion.) By M. E. Grant Duff, 
Davos IN WINTER. By John Addington Symonds. 
A WorD FOR INDIGNATION MEETINGS. By Goldwin Smith. 
OcTAVE FEUILLET. By George Saintsbury. 
Tue PLACE OF SocioLocy. By J. H. Bridges. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMBNT.—VI. By Herbert Spencer. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DIDEROT and the 


By JoHN MORLEY. 2 vols. demy, 26s. 








NEW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY’'S WIFE. By G. J. Wnyre-Metvittr. 


2 vols. (Nearly ready. 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE and SNOW. 3. vols. By 


HAWLEY SMART. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. JOSEPH HATTON. 


CRUEL LONDON. By Josern Harroy, 
Author of “ Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW EDITION 
of the POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS of 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, complete 
in One Volume, crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 
6s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 7s 6d; | 


roxburghe half-morocco, price 8s Gd. 


ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





By GEORGE ELIOT. 


“A COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY,” a Poem of 800 
Lines, appears in the JULY NUMBER of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 


NEW VOLUME of LITERATURE PRIMERS, edited by J. R. GREEN. 
| 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


“HOMER,”’ 18mo, Is. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEMS. 


18mo, 48 6d. (This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MoRLEY. Crown 8vo, each 2s 6d, 


Dr. JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 

“Tt must be admitted that Mr. Stephen has ded admirably in his 
task. No writer could be more competent to supply what is wanted in 
Boswell, a comprehensive sketch of his hero's position in the literature of 
the eighteenth ceatury, and he has also shown great judgment and dexterity 
in his illustration of Johnson's persona! oddities and his power as a talker,,.... 
All the traits of the personality which Boswell has immortalised are to be 
found here, as well as luminous sk of the lit e of the period, anda 
solid judgment of the work that Johnson did in the world."—Zraminer. 


SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
Others to follow. 








[This day. 


Professor FAWCETT’S 
FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 


Causes which have retarded the General Adoption of Free-Trade since its 
Introduction into England. 8vo, 7s 6d. 





©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. | 
(Successors to the Publishing Department of Henry 8. King and Co.) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies of Works of the Past and Present Seasons, 





withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and may be obtained postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon. 








Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“An exceedingly interesting pamphlet has recently been published....is well 
worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad and healthy spirit with the most import- 
ant questions that can occupy the mind of man in any age, and particularly in 
such a transitional age as the present."—Zcho. 

“ The ‘ Suggestions ' appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from 
the leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are 
well selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought."— 


_— London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., sent post free. 





“ The author has, besides giving an account of the strongest arguments 
in favour of Protection, explained, in six short, clear, and well-arranged 
chapters, some of the most powerful reasons in support of the opinion that 
commerce, when completely unfettered by tariff, is of greater service than 
it otherwise can be to those who carry it on.”"—Zconomist. 


CANON FARRAR’S “SAINTLY 


WORKERS.” Lenten Lectures, delivered at St. Andrew's, Holborn, March 
and April, 1878. Crown 8vo, 68. (This day. 


WORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. With 


Introductory Note by THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


Part III. Edited by GeorGe Grove, D.C.L. (“Bolero” to “Concert- 
Pitch.”) Price 3s 6d. (Now ready. 


The OLD CHURCH: What Shall We Do 


with It? By THomas HuGaes, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated 
by AsuToNn W. Ditke. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“We need not do more now than recommend every one to read the 
remarkable work which Mr. Dilke has made generally accessible." —Athenwum. 


SEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Katherine 


Cooper, Author of “ Gideon's Rock,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. By 


WALLIS Nasu. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 7s 6d. 


“ We can cordially recommend this work to any one who isin search of a 
new land in which to try his fortune.”"—Academy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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HUNYADI JANOS 
| MINERAL WATER. 


BARON LIEBIG says: The quantity of aperient salts contained in 
the Hunyadi Janos Bitter Water surpasses that of any other known 
Bitter Water, and it cannot be doubted that its efficacy is in proportion 
thereto. 


[July 6, 1878, 


—__—.., 











Approved by the Academy of Medicine of France, and its Sale in France authorised by Special Order 
of the French Government. 





EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH TESTIMONIALS. 
Dr. MACNAMARA, F.R.S., Dublin. 
Dr. AITKEN, F.R.S., Netley. 
Dr. F. T. ROBERTS, London. 
Dr. MACPHERSON, London. 
Dr. HERMANN WEBER, London. 


EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN TESTIMONIALS. 


( Ihave tried the Hunyadi Jinos on a large number of persons, 
with invariably good and prompt success; a most valuable 
item in our Balneological Treasury of Remedies. 


; Most valuable and palatable. 

Preferred to Pullna and Friedrichshall. 

Highly efficacious in cases of obstinate, habitual constipation, 
Convenient and sure. 


The richest aperient water known. 


Fe gt gee 


Professor VIRCHOW, Berlin. 


Professor BAMBERGER, Vienna. I have prescribed these waters with remarkable success. 


Professor SCANZONI, Wurzburg. 
Professor FRIEDREICH, Heidelberg. 


Professor BUHL, Munich. } The dose required is only half that of other bitter waters. 
Professor SPIEGELBERG, Breslau. j None so prompt, produce so little disturbance, and can so well 


be borne for a length of time. 
EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Specially recommended for its efficacy in bilious attacks, 
prevention of gout, piles, &c., and as an ordinary aperient. 


I prescribe none but this. 


Leaves nothing to desire as regards certainty and mildness of 
action. 


Dr. F. BARKER and Dr. SAYRE, New York. 
Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 


The most pleasant and efficient of all purgative mineral waters, 
j The most prompt and most efficient. Specially adapted for 


daily use. 
Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. j As a laxative, [ prefer it to every other mineral water. 
Certain, but gentle and painless,—superior to any other bitter 
Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. ; a 





or ordinary Aperient purposes, a half-wineglassful of the Hunyadi Water may be taken at bed-time, or a wineglassful taken in 
Fi linary A ty half gl l of the Hunyadi Wat y be tak t bed-time, gl l tak the 
morning, fasting. It is most efficacious when warmed to a temperature not below 60°, or when an equal quantity of hot water is added to it. 


HUNYADI JANOS APERIENT WATER, 


CAUTION.—Circumstances which have come to the knowledge of AnpREAs SAXLEHNER, 
Buda Pest, Sole Proprietor of the Hunyadi Janos Spring, compel him to WARN the British 


Public against SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. To secure genuineness, Purchasers should see that 
every Bottle has on the LABEL the Name of the Apollinaris Company (Limited), London. 





May be ordered of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers and Grocers. 
In Original Botiles, price 2s and 1s 6d. 





Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “‘SprcratTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 6, 1878. 
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